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Marvelous are the things done - - . 


Emerging from dubious antecedents, hypnotism is begin- 
ning to be recognized for what it can genuinely do... and for 
what it genuinely is. Hypnotism is merely suggestion according 
to most psychologists, and the marvelous feats performed during 
the “spell” simply dramatize the great power possessed by sug- 
gestion, But these exploits do not begin to tell of the extent to 
which suggestion is present in everyday life, or the extent to 


which men respond and are shaped by it. 


In hypnotism, the subject agrees in advance to accept the pre- 
liminary suggestions of the hypnotist — and in so doing permits 
the operator later on to establish and control the content of the 
subject's mind. 


The same thing! happens when a person goes to a movie: he 
agrees in advance, to accept what the movie announces, and as 
the picture unfolds, it establishes and controls the content of 


the per son's mind 


And, in fact, when a boy comes to school he too is agreeing 
in advance to accept the educator's approach. Not that the 
educator strives to establish and control the content of the lad’s 
mind but by subtle suggestion and impression he seeks to lead 
the youngster to the point where the boy establishes and controls 
the content of his mind. And when this is done right, there 


need be no further worry about the future outcome. 


But just as hypnotist and movie maker are consistent so that 
no seeming contradiction breaks the rapport, so by consistent re- 
spect for his subject, for its outcome, for the students in his care, 
for the work they do, the educator must reinforce the hold he 


has on the youngster’s enthusiasm, zeal, imagination and belief. 


No instructor in mechanical drafting will risk vitiating all he 
has taught and all he will teach, by saying it does not matter 
whether the student work with cheap and childish drafting instru- 
ments. Rather, he insists upon full, honorable quality, full crafts- 
manship, worthy of the ends of the work and the great careers 
to which it can lead. This is the climax and denouement of that 


story. Nothing must prevent its being told to the end. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


Chicago +» New York « San Francisco « New Orleans + Los Angeles 
Pittsburgh + Washington «+ Philadelphia «+ Milwaukee 


Dealers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 


EVERYTHING FOR DRAFTING 
SURVEYING AND PRINT-MAKING 
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Industrial Type Projects 


Are easily handied in school shops 
on this 11’ swing Logan Lathe * 


One of the 

many in the 
complete Logan 
Line of 9",10",11" 
and 12" swing 
Lathes, and 


8” Shapers. 


aL 


No. 1955 Quick ¢ hange Gear Lathe 1” Collet _ 1 8 
Spindle Hole 24° between centers $815.00 O.B. Chic ago. 


Brief Facts 


Student interest in shop work is sharply stimulated by the wide range of challenging Collet Capecity, 1“ 


projects this LL” lathe permits. With its 1” collet capacity, L's” spindle hole and 24” Spindle Hole, 13%” 


centers, the “1955° turns work of substantial size. Furthermore, it enables vour students Swing over bed, 11” 


to learn on one of American industry's standard modern lathes. Center Distance, 24” 


Advanced design and rugged, accurate, safe construction make the 1955 an ideal Bed Width, 6 15/16” 


training lint hie Pha spindl re volve S on pre loaded hall ln ariids of extreme precision Bal! Bearing Spindle 


16 Spindle Speeds, 

45 to 1500 rpm 
Double V-belt Drive 
for extra power to spindle 
is completely enclosed 
Threads — 48 selections, 
RH or LH 4 to 224 
per inch 


that need no adjustment for any speed inthe full range of 45 to 1500 rpm. The rugged, 
balanced special alloy bed has two V-ways and two flat ways precision ground. The 
automatic apron, double-walled and friction-free, with spline-driven power cross feed, 
has a convenient, lever-operated disc type clutch. V-belt drive, headstock, countershaft 
and motor are enclosed. Controls and switches are casily accessible. The low price, re- 


sulting from efficient production in the modern Logan plant, places the 1955 within 


range of the modest school budwet. 


Write for the Logan Lathe Catalog 


ENGINEERING CO. 


Lawrence and Lamon Avenues, Chicago 30, Illinois 


LOOK TO For BETTER LATHES AND SHAPERS 
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This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture selected for the April, 
1954, issue of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND 
VOCATIONAL EpUCATION portrays a class 
in practical chemistry under the direction 
of Benjamin J. Novak, instructor, Frank 
ford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Photograph by David Lovas, student 
photographer. 


Entered January 2, 1914, as Second-Class Mail Matter 
at Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copy 
right, 1954, by the Bruce Publishing Co. Title registered 
as Trade Mark in U. S. Patent Office, November 25 
1930. Published monthly except during July and August 
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Discontinuance. — Notice of discontinuance of subscrip- 
tion must reach the Publication Office in Milwaukee, at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notices of 
changes of address should invariably include the old as 
well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of sub 
scribers’ copies cannot be honored unless made within 
filteen days after date of issue. 

Editorial Contributions. —- The Editor invites contribu- 
tions bearing upon Industrial Arts, Vocational Education 
and related subjects. Manuscripts, drawings, projects, news 
etc., should be sent to the Publication Office in Milwaukee 
Contributions are paid for upon publication. In all cases 
manuscripts should be accompanied by full return postage 


Articles indexed. — The articles contained in the Maga 
zine are regularly indexed in ‘“‘The Readers’ Guide 
Periodical Literature and “Education Index 
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@ micrometer designed for easy, one-hand use. 
An improved friction control mechanism built inte 
the upper portion of the thimble is “right under 
your thumb” for fast, accurate repetitive 
measurements. Lower section of the thimble is 
integral with the spindle with location and 

large diameter just right for quick control and 
“direct feel” on critical measurements. 


Only Starrett Micrometers offer you this modern con- 
venience plus 12 other big features. Get them all by 
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ity service. 
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Association of School Administrators, Ameri 
Vocational Association, New Jersey Educa 
Association, New Jersey Vocational and 
Association, New Jersey Council on Edu- 
cation, Epsilon Pi Tau, and the lota Lambda 
“izma_ traternities 

He has been president of the National Asso 
ciation of State Directors Vocational Educa 
tion, and the American Vocational Association 
He also has served as a member of the advisory 
committee to the U. S. Commissioner of Educa 
tion on vocational education problems 

He is the author of two vocational education 
textbooks, and has done considerable writing for 
the professional magazines in the fields of in 
dustrial arts and vocational education 
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PHILIP L. McNAMEE TRANSFERRED 
TO WEST COAST 


Philip L. McNamee, who was an assistant 
superintendent of the Department of Vocational 
Education at Chicago, IIL, up to his retirement on 
January 28, 1949, and who has since then acted 


ition Association 


Philip L. McNamee 


research the Amer 

has now been trans 
ferred, in the same capacity, to California 

He will work there with C. G. Johnson, 
manager of the West Coast Hollywood office ot 
the American School, and contact educational and 
industrial leaders regarding apprenticeship and 
other areas of training by the home study method 
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DR. CHARLES H. SECHREST TO TEACH 
SUMMER SESSION AT STATE COLLEGE, 
PULLMAN, WASH. 


Charles H. Sechrest will teach in the De 
of Industrial Arts at Washington State 
Pullman, Wash., this coming summer 
Dr. Sechrest is well known for leadership 
ind service in the feeld of industrial education 
He is coauthor of the textbook, Material 
Construction, with Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, pres 
ident of The Stout Institute. Sechrest is 
coauthor of three bulletins published by 
Detroit board of education and has contributed 
several articles to magazines devoted to industrial 
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ceived his doctor of education degree from Wayne 
University, Detroit, June, 1953 
Dr. Sechrest has served most 
career in the public schools of Detroit and 
Wayne University. In addition to his regular 
teaching assignment as an industrial-arts teacher 
in the public schools, he serves as a member 
the Co-operating Faculty of Wayne University 
both as a critic teacher and as a special instructor 
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ie POWER TOOLS 
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AD A... “eenes - You'll find ATLAS woodworking tools in schoo! shops all over the 
siete world, just as you'll find them in leading industries everywhere. And 
designed to min- wherever they are used there is complete agreement that, for VALUE, 
promote smooth, ATLAS Power Tools are unsurpassed. They give you heavy-duty, pre- 

Big capacity cision performance . . . the kind of long, trouble-free service that repays 
metal, plastics. the modest initial investment over and over again. 

If your plans include a new or enlarged shop, or replacement of 

6” JOINTER-PLANER . . . present machines, by all means study the outstanding features of ATLAS 











massive con- units. Compare the rugged, durable construction, the ease and accuracy 
struction with . ow vr . 
10-Ib. cutter of operation, and the many exclusive features. Then compare ATLAS 
head... . 42” 
table, 32” x prices . . . make any comparison you wish . . . a thorough study will 
4%,” fence. - - ° 

make ATLAS your first choice. 












TWO GREAT NEW CIRCULAR SAWS... 


8” No. 3021 and 10” No. 3061. They're brand 
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new from top to bottom the saws of tomor- 































10” dia. . ed Tr 
2 pn Be } ae 7 row, ideal for shop training today. TEN NEW 
ERT fg FEATURES: NEW push-pull dual blade con- 
ates vertically trol NEW modern structural design 
or horizon- 
tally ... table IEW larger ; aled«for-life be 
tilts 2° NEW large: arbor and seal a: for life ball 
i sealed-for- bearings NEW famous ATLAS double- 
life ball bear- ae meni 
ings. locking lift-off fence NEW dual V-belt 
drive NEW grip-form miter gauge 
%. “ — — 
_% SPINDLE SHAPER NEW big, easy-to-read tilt gauge NEW 
. « . Stationary structural design mechanism NEW clea 
spindle with } sanens 
sealed ball bear- 4 vision safety guard NEW pyramid design 


ings... 15” x 21” 
precision ground 
table moves up 
or down 2”... 
integral motor 
support. 


stand. Rugged, safe, dependable 
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HARLEY EARL “Ne. 902! 
onsionens 8” Circular Saw SEND FOR CATALOGS, SHOP PLANNING 
MANUAL, PRACTICAL PROJECT BOOKS 











The new ATLAS School Shop Planning 
Guide a 24-page bro« hure illustrat 
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ing and describing every detail of school 
























Ball bearing biggest head, ex- 
construction ... clusive floating shop planning will prove a gold mine 
Fe 36” capacity drive, sealed-for- , ' 1" 
| i between cen- life ball bearings of practical information. New ATLAS 
| ters... lever and other exclu- low cost Project Books offe practical 
controlled bed sives make this : rojyec 200 er practica 
' locks . . . 60- today’s finest drill plans for home furniture and outdoor 
: hole indexing press value furnishings and equipment. ATLAS 
i system ... four . . aes 
speeds. catalogs will be mailed FREE at your 
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request. USE THE COUPON 
406 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


400 H. Pcher Sh etemenee, Mich, you can DO so much MORE 
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et Alas. Press. 


furniture (enclose ‘50c each)* (S0¢ each) + 
Quality Machine Tools Since 1911 


* 65 outside USA 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Continued from page 4A 





in the late afternoon and evening program at 
Wayne. Courses that he has taught at Wayne in 
clude “Materials of Construction,” “Modern In- 
dustrial Processes,’ “Curriculum Planning,” 
“Teaching Aids and Devices,” “Organization of 
the General Shop,” and “Essay and Thesis Di 
rection.” During the second semester, 1953-54 
Dr. Sechrest will be traveling to London, Ontario, 
to offer a course in “Problems in Industrial Teach- 
ing” for the industrial-arts teachers of that 
province 

Sechrest is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Mu 
Sigma Pi, and a laureate member of Epsilon Pi 
Tau. Other organizations of which he is a member 


American Vocational Association, American 


SHELDO 


CHICAGO 


Important * 


above all else in school lathes 
% SHELDON SAFETY 


. all belts, pulleys, countershafts, gears and 
motors are completely enclosed. Speed changes 
and gear-ratio changes are made by external shift 
levers. 


%& SHELDON PRECISION 


“Zero-Precision” Tapered Roller Spindle Bear 
ings (the absolute in accuracy) permit student 
work to ten-thousandths of an inch, and hold this 
accuracy without constant maintenance 


% SHELDON CONTROLS 


SHELDON.taught students are ready to operate 
standard industrial lathes are familiar with 
standard controls and the “big lathe feel’’. 


*% SHELDON CAPACITY 
The extra swing and greater collet capacity in- 
crease the range of possible student projects 
from the “playing store" group to the practical. 
The extra power to the spindle, the s range, 
weight and strength of SHELDON Precision 
Lathes permit heavy cuts, spinning and demon- 

stration of correct use of new cast-alloy and 


carbide-tipped cutters. 
Built by modern methods, with the finest machine- 


tool special machinery, on a continuous production 
line basis, these better lathes cost little more than 
ordinary school type lathes. Write for Catalog 


SHELDON MACHINE CoO., INC. 
4244 North Knox Ave., Chicago 41, Illinois 





Dr. Charles Sechrest 


U.S.A. 














Industrial Arts Association, Michigan Industrial 
Fducation Society, and Michigan Education Asso- 
ciation. 

After the close of the summer session at State 
College, Dr. Sechrest, Mrs. Sechrest, and their 
two daughters plan to travel extensively through 
the West before returning to their home in 
Dearborn, Mich. 


. 


@ C. M. Mixier was honored at a dinner mark 
ing his retirement as director of vocational edu 
cation in Kansas for the past 31 years. The dinner 
was given Sunday evening, January 17, 1954. 
More than 150 friends of Mr. Miller from al 
parts of the state attended. 

Horace Rich, Coldwater, chairman of the 
Kansas State Board, acted as toastmaster. G. F. 
Liebendorfer, director, State Board for Vocational 
Education in Nebraska, and J. C. Woodin, as- 
sistanc superintendent of schools in Wichita, were 
the main speakers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller were presented with a 
21-inch console TV set. Presentations were also 
made by the Kansas Association of Future Home- 
makers of America, Future Farmers of America, 
and the Business Education Clubs of Kansas 

Mr. Miller asked, and was granted, the privilege 
of presenting and introducing his successor. In 
presenting Mr. Arnold, Mr. Miller urged his co- 
workers to “carry on” with his successor, as they 
had with him. 

@ Greorce F. Henry, head of the industrial-arts 
department of Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., has received the degree of doctor 
of education from the University of Florida 

The title of his dissertation was “Techniques 
for Selection and Guidance of Graduate Students 
in Industrial Arts Education.” 

Mr. Henry has returned to resume work at the 
college after finishing his study for the advanced 
degree. 

@ Lawrence Borosace, who resigned as Chief of 
the Trade and Industrial Education Branch of 
the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., has 
assumed his new responsibilities as assistant in 
the Teacher Training Division, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. 

@ NatuHan B. Gries, who has been a member 
of the Trade and Industrial Education Branch of 
the Office of Education, Washington, D. C., for 
many years, will in his capacity as assistant chief 
be responsible for the work of that Branch until 
further notice. 

@ Cuartes G. Kroxstrom, Elsmore, Kans., a 
member of the State Board of Education for 
several years, died on January 10, 1954. Memorial 
services were conducted at the Friends Home 
Lutheran Church, Savonburg. We all mourn the 
loss of Mr. Krokstrom; his sound ideas on edu- 
cation of all kinds will serve as a monument to 
him for many years. 

@ Joun H. Erickson received the doctor of 
education degree in industrial-arts education at 
the summer commencement of the Pennsylvania 
State College on August 8, 1953. The title of his 
dissertation was “Recommended Equipment Re- 
quirements for Comprehensive General Shops 
Based on Certain Industrial Arts Activities and 
Objectives for the Junior High School.” 

Dr. Erickson is associate professor of industrial 
arts at Georgia Teachers College where he has 
served as a teacher educator since 1946. He re- 
ceived the B.S. and M.Ed. degrees at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

@ Warren Messman, who has been teaching 
at Aberdeen, S. Dak., for the past six years, has 
joined the staff of the Nebraska State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Neb. 

He is replacing Otto Means, who has resigned 
his position at Nebraska State Teachers College 
to enter the insurance business at North Platte, 
Neb. 

@ Arcure E. Tuomas, teacher of industrial arts 
at the high school in Yoncalla, Ore., died in the 
Cottage Grove, Ore., hospital on December 24 
following a heart attack. 

(Continued on page 16A) 
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POP'S TRIED 
‘iM ON NINE 
DIFFEREN’ JOBS 
IN NINE DAYS! 


THAT'S CON FOOSH 
POP’S NEW 
_HELPEROUTER / 


Uf HE'S SURE 
CONFOOZLED 
ON WOT’S TH’ 
RIGHT FILE 
F’R TH’ JOB! 
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ry. 
Pie “language 
of files and filing” 
is a necessary part of 
every good mechanic's 
education—whether he is 
“majoring” on a_ specialized 
type of operation or is assigned 
to miscellaneous work around the 
shop. The days of haphazard file selection 
and filing techniques are gone in modern shop 
practices. Parts finishing, assembling and fitting 
must take into account diversity of metals, degree of 
accuracy —and the speed necessary to keep production 


costs within bounds. 


Nicholson file engineers study all these factors and 


design files with tooth shapes, angles, sharpness and 


hardness to fit specific metals, methods and end results, 
With Nicholson, making files is a science. With earnest 
teaching staffs the subject of files and filing is one of 
absorbing interest; with ambitious students one of wide 
range and inestimable value in advancing their mechan 
ical careers. 

Buy Nicholson or Black Diamond files 

through Industrial Supply Houses and 

Hardware Stores. 


The Nicholson (or Black Diamond) Long Angle 
While the ordinary Mill file is normally capable of 
with teeth 


ABOVE 

Lathe File 
doing good lathe filing. the Long Angle Lathe file 
angle increased from 25° to 45°—does faster and smoother 
work. The chips slide down the longer angle and there is less 
tendency of “pinning up” and scratching surface being smoothed, 































“FILE FILOSOPHY”—FREE 





(in Caneda 





><te NICHOLSON FILE CO. * 47 ACORN STREET « PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
U.S.A. 


Nicholson File 





Forty-eight illuminating, illustrated pages on kinds, use and care of 


files. Sent on individual requests from school heads or instructors. 


$ ron every PURPOSE 


Canada Ltd., Port Hope, Ontario) 


ae 
* 
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slim - fast-versatile \ 
for over 50 years \\ 


bp . 
the famous, original \ 
\ 


Jorgensen L&E 


ZA 


HANDSCREWS = 


have been the first choice } 
of skilled craftsmen. 


When you see the trade mark “JOR 
GENSEN” stamped on each jaw, you 
will be sure of clear, straight grain 
hard maple jaws, properly seasoned 
and manufactured in our own plant 

cold drawn steel spindles . . . and 
hoard maple handles that will not 
come loose. Insist on carefully fitted 
JORGENSEN” Handscrews, famous 
for jaws that stand-up under 
severe service. 

“ ” bass 


insist on genuine TU CLAMP FIXTURES 


Easily mounted on ordinary black pipe to make economical 


¥ \ 
\ 
ld 
> ‘ 
\ 
\\ 
¥ 


fast operating bar clamps. Many styles. Send for 
free catalog of Bar Clamps, “C” Clamps, Press Screws, etc 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 


424 No. Ashland Ave. * Chicago 22, Ill. 


The Sun Never Sets on... 


-for top speed in tight spots 


One of the most adaptable, time-saving 
wrench sets you can put in the hands of 
your students—a complete set of Snap-on’'s 
famed Ferret wrenches. The set includes all 
handles (%" square drive), adaptors, ex- 
tensions and sockets (4"' to 4°’) to speed 
a wide range of jobs. Handles are long, 
slim, strong with hand grips shaped for 
working comfort. 4-way socket grip for 
quick handle hook-up. Manufacturers of Rolled Steel Channel Foundry Flasks 


Snap-on offers a complete line of more than and other foundry equipment for almost a half century. 


{000 hand and bench tools. Completely STERLING WHEELBAR 

| ) aoe ROW 
illustrated catalog free to school ofhcials Main Office and Plant, Milwaukee 14, Wis., U. S Se. 
and instructors...write for your copy today. Branches and Dealers in Principal Cities. 


*Snap-on is the trademark of fj aur Fr) Subsidiory Company 


Seenon ooh Corporation, ati STERLING FOUNDRY SPECIALTIES, LTD. 


‘SNAP-ON TOOLS “ London, Bedford and Jarrow-on-Tyne, England 
CORPORATION 


8074-D 28th Avenve 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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Instructor Donald C. Thiel ot the Volley 
ered hmong Sk ; 
tool Note safety zones and non-skid mots. Note also 

machines ore Walker-Turner, the de. 

signed for standout safety ond effective teaching. 











safety-engimeered 


LI XSPLIZND LUD GAS 
MACHINES 


perfect for Students...and Budgets, too! 






Here's something new and better in industrial arts education! 
These new Walker-Turner machines are far heavier and more rugged 
than “hobby power-tools”. They're light-hearyweights built to highest 







industrial standards, They give your students the 






feel” of heavy factory machines — introduce them to industrial machine 





iccuracy and high production capacity coupled with 





They Fit the Students. Here Mr. Thiel 
took a stondard Walker-Turner jig sow 
less base, and made a low stand with a all without the necessity for heavy machine investment 
seat to permit use by Sth and 6th grode : 
students. Flexibility and adaptability of 





ease of operation, dependability and standout safety engineering 







For complete information, please write your name and address in the 







Walker-Turner machines make it easy to margin below. Clip and mail today. No obligation, of course 
nstruct all lasses from beainners to 
— SOLD ONLY THRU TRAINED INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTORS 






WALKER: TURNER 


KEARNEY AND TRECKTR CORPORATION 
PARINE It ¢: 
> 



























Use this margin 
to send for full details and spec fications 
Walker-Turner Division, Kearney 
and Trecker Corp. Educotional 
Dept. 1A-4, Plainfield, N. J 















. 
DRILL PRESSES — Hond cad Powerdeed * RADIAL DRILLS 
Wood and Meta! Cutting BAND SAWSe* TILTING ARBOR SAWS 
RADIAL SAWS * JIG SAWS * LATHES © SPENDLE SHAPERS * JOINTERS 
BELT AND DISC SURFACERS © FLEMIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
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Your Students Will Learn FASTER on a PARKS PLANER 


7 Students advance quickly on Parks Planers be- 
: cause they find them easy to operate, safe, and 
accurate. And, since both the Parks 12” and 

Parks 2C” Planers have been designed and pre- 

cision-built for accuracy and high-speed line pro- 

duction in industry, they are ideally suited for the 

school shop because they give practical experi- 

ence on the type of machines your students will 

eventually use. Both machines are priced low 

enough for even the most modest shop budget. 


The Parks No. 20. 20” Planer has a 
4-knife cutterhead with o speed of 
3600 R. P. M. and offers two feed 
speeds—20 and 40 F. P. M., and 40 
and 60 F. P. M. Will take work up to 
20” wide by 6” thick. Ruggedly built 
for vibrationless operation. 


The Parks Heavy-Duty 12” x 4” 
Planer. A compact, sturdy thickness 
ploner that offers mill planer preci- 
sion at low price. Has feed speed of 
16 F. P. M. at 4000 R. P.M. Will 

handle material as short os 6” and The PARKS 
as thin as 1/16”. 


Heavy-Duty 


The PARKS No. 20 
12” x 4” PLANER 


20° PLANER 


Write for complete descriptive literature. 


Manufacturers of Quality Woodworking Machines 
since 1887. 


The PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 24-616, 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 





See what a wide range of AA 
7 mortising and 
boring this 
“OLIVER” 
handles! 


this “Oliver” Hollow-Chisel Mor- 


TRONG 


Teach with the tools 
actually used in industry 


with ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS — used in over 96% 
of the Machine Shops ond Tool Rooms. A complete 


tiser is ideal for school shops. 
It cuts a clean, accurate mortise 
up to 4)" wide, 4” deep in edge 
of 22” board using table; 32” board 
without table. Equipped with com- 
pound table with rack and pinion 
feed, 28” long. Has 22” vertical 
adjustment, 7” horizontal travel, 
tilts right or left. Bores holes up 
to 44” diameter in hard wood, 14,” 
in soft wood, up to 4" deep. Write 
for Bulletin 194-D 


“Oliver” also makes heavier Hollow Chisel Mortisers 


of greater capacity 


Write for details 


OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Established 14890 


GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


system of Tool Holders comprising over 250 sizes and 
shapes. Develop “too! sense” ond o love for fine 
tools with ARMSTRONG Drop Forged WRENCHES 
Hi-Ten and Armaloy Stee! Open End Wrenches; Box 
Socket and Detachable Socket Wrenches with im- 
proved designs, better balance, finer machining and 
finish. Set up jobs with modern, safe ARMSTRONG 
Drop Forged Setting-Up Tools. Use ARMSTRONG Drop 
Forged Clamps that never slip, spring or spread, and 
ARMSTRONG Drop Forged Lothe Dogs that ore stand- 
ard everywhere. 


Write tor Ceteleg end Cutter Grinding Cherts, 
sent wpen request te Instructors 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
5722 W. ARMSTRONG AVE CHICAGO 30. USA 
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Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS 


Contributes to plant 
efficiency 
and productivity 


= 


Skilled shopmen of 
tomorrow must know 

how to use this 

modern painting system to 
improve production 

and morale of workers. 





This huge machine shop of the Dravo Corporation is typical of the 
way hundreds of industries have put color to work according to the 
principles of COLOR DYNAMICS. 


pasar KNOWING about metals, 
machines and methods, the 
skilled shopman of tomorrow 
must be familiar with the ways 
color can be put to work to im- 
prove productive efficiency and 


employee morale. 


That’s why many educators in 
vocational science now include 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS 
in their training courses. 


COLOR DYNAMICS is a paint- 
ing system based upon the simple 
principles of the energy which 
color possesses. We know some 
colors stimulate and excite, others 
soothe and relax, still others fa- 
tigue and depress. 


FREE—Color Engineering Study of Your Classrooms 


By the proper application of 
COLOR DYNAMICS on ma- 
chines, the operator's attention 
can be focused better on his 
task. By using focal colors, sta- 
tionary parts are easily distin- 
guished from working parts and 
production materials. Eye travel 
is reduced, lessening eye fatigue. 


Morale-building colors on walls 
and ceilings promote cheerful- 
ness and lessen mental depres- 
sion. Use of safety colors reduces 
time-loss accidents. 


if you desire your students to be 
better equipped for their future 
work in industry, begin now to 
teach them COLOR DYNAMICS. 


Send For Free Book 


@ Write today for 2 free copy of our booklet explaining @ We'll provide a free color engineering study for you 

ons ( MICS can be put to work in hout cos ligatic P ittsburgh Plate Glas Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Paint Diy 
how COLOR DYNA MICS can be put to work in a plant without cost or obligation. Call the Pittsburgh Pla 4 Department 1-44, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Better still, we'll be glad to demonstrate the benefits of Company branch nearest you and arrange to have a color | , , ea FRED ‘ 
COLOR DYNAMICS in your classroom. expert see you at your convenience. Or send this coupon , ee ' 


p. Pi TseuRGH Pa nts 


IN CANADA: CANADIAN PITTSBURGH INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
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Train them on these 
new Black & Decker Saws 
with these up-to-the- 
minute features 


..» the tools they'll use 
because they’re the tools 
industries choose 


We asked men in the field . . . carpenters, builders, 
men in industry .. . the men who use saws... what 
they wanted in a portable electric saw. They told 
us. And now B&D has made these saws, incorpor- 
ating all the features saw users say they want. 


Note each of them. In the years ahead your stu- 
dents will have these features to aid them in their 
work. Why not help your students by teaching 
them shop practice with the type of tools they 
will use later? 


Other Black & Decker Tools include 


5 
4 ; 
AY 


SCREW DRIVERS 


SANDERS omnis 


Easy-grip handle... at natural sawing 
angle ... plus second hand-hold . . . cord 
is out of the way. 


Power to spare ...on the toughest jobs 
... because all motors are B&D-built just 
for these saws! 
2-point suspension . . . not one but two big 
wing nuts hold sow steady at every depth 
and angle! 


Huskier build...larger shoe... for solid base, 
greater stability on every cut you make! 


Safety-lift guard . .. large guard lift-lever 
lets you retract lower guard by hand sofely! 


Like all B&D Tools, these B&D Utility Saws 
(6", 7”, 8",9”") are built with husky housing and 
precision parts. Expertly made to exacting engi- 
neering standards, they will last and last. In the 
long run they will prove a great saving over cheaper 
types. Priced from $64.50. See them demonstrated 
at your nearest B&D outlet. And write for Saw 
Catalog. Address: THE BLack & DECKER Mra. Co., 
616 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 





VALVE SEAT 
GRINDERS 


PORTABLE GRINDERS 


VALVE REFACERS 





















CHRIS H. GRONEMAN 


Industrial Education Department 
The A. & M. College of Texas 
College Station, Tex. 


The problem of training industrial-arts 
teachers has confronted teacher training 
personnel as long as there have been train- 
ing programs established. There are many 
effective methods and programs; however, 
most of them depend upon the effectiveness 
of the teaching personnel at the institution 
where teachers are prepared. In order to 
give this problem further consideration, it 
is necessary to study various aspects which 
affect training. 


Present Status of Teacher Shortage 

The status of the industrial 
teacher shortage is creating a dilemma that 
will affect the rank and file of the entire 
teaching profession. The situation is be- 
coming so acute that practically all organ- 
ization groups from the nonteacher popula- 
tion are demanding that some favorable 


present 


consideration be given to salaries. While 


teacher salaries have been increased to 
some extent, it will require further in- 
creases to induce teachers to return to 
their former positions and to attract out- 
standing graduates of high schools and 
students in college to train as teachers. 
This situation is creating many stories 
and jokes which may be heard over the air 
waves by newscasters and comedians con- 


cerning the underpaid profession which we 


Effective Training 
of Industrial-Arts Teachers 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS and 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


The Shop Teachers’ Professional Magazine 
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belong to. The Gallup Poll and other 
nationally known bureaus have made pop- 
ular inquiries to determine the public re- 
action and general sentiment concerning 
this issue. The voters have indicated, an 
extremely favorable response toward the 
increase of salaries to attract the better 
qualified people to the profession. This is 
not a temporary problem, but one which 
vitally affects the future education of our 
youth. 


Curricula for Industrial-Arts Teachers 
Training 

In view of the shortage of qualified in- 
dustrial teachers, there are many types of 
teachers to keep open and operate indus- 
trial classes. Some colleges are now sug- 
gesting that there should be a five year 
program established for the training of 
teachers. This is a fine bit of theory but 
certainly is one which will not induce stu- 
dents to spend one more year getting the 
bachelor’s degree and then not have any 
better opportunities than they have now. 
There are entirely too many teacher train- 
ing institutions attempting to train indus- 
trial teachers with untrained staffs and 
poorly equipped shops and laboratories. 


College Teachers and Students Should 
Know Industrial-Arts Objectives 
The following list of objectives for teach- 
ing industrial arts was recently released 
in a bulletin entitled, “Improving Instruc- 
tion in Arts.” This 
veloped by the Industrial-Arts Division of 


Industrial was de- 


the American Vocational Association. The 


objectives are: 
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1. Interest in Industry.— To develop 
in each pupil an active interest in indus- 
trial life and in the methods and problems 
of production and exchange. 

2. Appreciation and Use. — To develop 
in each pupil the appreciation of good de- 
sign and workmanship, and the ability to 
select, care for, and use industrial products 
wisely. 

3. Self-discipline Initiative. — To 
develop in each pupil the habits of self- 
reliance, self-discipline, and resourcefulness 


and 


in meeting practical situations. 

4. Co-operative Attitudes. — To develop 
in each pupil a readiness to assist others 
and to join happily in group undertakings. 

5. Health and Safety. 
each pupil desirable attitudes and practices 
with respect to health and safety. 

6. Interest in Achievement. - de- 
velop in each pupil a feeling of pride in 
his ability to do useful things and to de- 
velop worthy leisure-time interests. 

7. Orderly Performance.—- To develop 
in each pupil the habit of an orderly, com- 
plete, and efficient performance of any task. 

8. Drawing and Design.—- To develop 
in each pupil an understanding of draw- 
ings, and the ability to express ideas by 
means of drawing. 

9. Shop Skills 
develop in each pupil a measure of skill 
in the use of common tools and machines, 


To develop in 


To 


and Knowledge. — To 


and an understanding of the problems in- 
volved in common types of construction 
and repair. 

Teachers frequently return to college for 
graduate study in the summer and are 
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wholly unfamiliar with this bulletin or its 
predecessor, and do not realize that there 
is an established list of objectives toward 
which they should be striving as teachers. 
This is a deplorable condition but it is 
can be helped through our 


one which 


teacher training institutions 


College Teachers Must Display Superior 
Teaching and Organization 

If improved high school instruction is 
to be developed, it certainly is the respon- 
sibility of college industrial-education 
teachers to provide leadership in methods 
of teaching and organization which should 
he in evidence in every lecture and dem- 
onstration, One cannot imagine why a col- 
be developing the fol 


lege should not 


lowing 


a) Well-prepared and well-executed 
demonstrations 

hb) Use of courses of study 

©) Convenient methods of filing teaching 
materials 

d) Individual record cards on students 

e) A display of suitable projects 

f) Use of audio-visua! materials 

g) Systematic tool arrangement plans 

hk) Suitable attendance check 

i) Democratic student control system 


All of the foregoing factors are expected 
of high school industrial teachers and they 
are only patterns or methods of teaching 
of what they have seen or may have been 
exposed to when they were in college. A 
teacher trainer need only visit a shop or 
laboratory which is being taught by a 
teacher who has just been graduated from 
college to observe that this is true. If the 
systems are good, the high school teacher 
will be successful, provided he has the 
other qualifications so desirable in teachers. 
If the high school teacher fails, it is prob- 
able that his failure can be traced to im 
proper training in college. 


Emphasis of Proper Hand and Machine 
Tool Skills 


Industrial teachers are 
possess skills which permit them to per- 


form operations according to acceptable in- 


expected to 


dustrial standards. In the case of the in- 
dustrial teacher, he will probably have 
knowledge and use of skills which he has 
acquired in college or in his high school 
years. A vocational-industrial teacher will 
of necessity have several years of satisfac- 
tory industrial experience to assist him in 


leading his students in doing work that 
is up to industrial standards. 

Many of the high school pupils design, 
build, and carry home projects far superior 
to those of students in college classes. 

Prospective industrial-arts _ teachers 
should have a review of all course content 
and skills in their senior year in some 
theory or practice course under the title 
of “General Shop or Laboratory,” which 
will provide them an opportunity to start 
collecting and planning suitable drawings 
and other instructional materials to put 
into a portfolio which will promete a suc- 
their careers of 


cessful beginning in 


teaching. 


Students Should Become Acquainted 
With Many Materials, Processes and 
Their Applications 

The past decade has seen a decided shift 
in emphasis for the training of industrial- 
arts teachers. There is a tendency to ac- 
quaint present-day teachers with areas in 
wood, planning and drawing, metals, leath- 
er, plastics, ceramics, electricity, graphic 
arts, fabrics, and transportation (aviation 
and automotive). 

This sounds like a tremendous under- 
taking for industrial students in the usual 
college offering of 35 to 45 semester hours 
in technical subjects. This would mean a 
spread of around four semester hours per 
activity. However, there are usually three 
or four major fields and the remainder 
are considered as minor, yet these should 
not be overlooked and the students should 
be given an opportunity to explore or 
delve into the possibility of including such 
public school 


material for a_ possible 


offering. 


Students Should Know Relationship 
of Industrial Arts and Vocational 
Education With Other School Subjects, 
Including Guidance 


Frequently shop or laboratory teachers 
are accused of being individualistic and 
refusing to co-operate with the leaders of 
the teaching staff and this attaches a 
peculiar stigma to the entire body of in- 
dustrial-arts teachers. Prospective indus- 
trial teachers should be taught that this 
field offers practical applications of many 
of the principles which students gain from 
academic subjects and therefore they 
should be in a position to foster good 
will which 
be instilled in a school system through 
the proper co-operation of the practical 


because of the realism can 


arts subjects with general or academic 
education. 

It becomes increasingly embarrassing to 
find industrial-arts teachers who think they 
constitute the entire field of vocational 
education and do not realize that there is 
a tremendous vocational education field 
which has national significance and which 
has assistance from the state and federal 
government through the Smith-Hughes, 
George Dean, and George-Barden Acts. 
These various vocational Acts have been 
established to assist states and localities 
to offer and promote vocational education 
in many fields and to assist in the train- 
ing of high school youngsters who never 
expect to go to college but who will go to 
work, 

It is also a program developed for the 
upgrading of certain employed people 
through part-time and evening schools. In- 
dustrial arts is one division of the practical 
arts field which may serve as an explor- 
atory part for vocational training or for 
the student who merely wishes to have a 
general understanding of the industrial 
fields. Industrial-arts teachers, too, are in 
an excellent position to provide a fine 
program of guidance. However, it is soted 
that many of them fail to take advantage 
of this fine opportunity. 


Course Making and Content Analysis 

Prespective industrial-arts teacher stu- 
dents should be taught how to analyze 
shop subjects and how to classify them 
according to accepted teaching techniques. 
These students should be made aware that 
they are expected to exercise resourceful- 
ness and initiative which requires consider- 
able thinking, planning, and the organiza- 
tion of proper teaching materials. 

The teacher training institution should 
be a center where industrial-arts teachers 
may expect to find new ideas, new teach- 
ing materials, and the latest of industrial 
processes in the teaching program. Teacher 
training institutions should be the first to 
experiment and inaugurate new ideas. For 
some unknown reason, many college teach- 
ers seem to feel so secure that they do not 
care to put in additional time outside of 
actual class lecturing and demonstrating 
to work with new trends. During the past 
few months a trip was made to study in- 
dustrial-arts teachers in high schools to 
determine what possible contributions 
might be made in that area by the teacher 
training institution nearest them. It was 
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found that many of the high school teach- 
ers had accepted the beautiful dynamic 
color schemes suggested by several of our 
leading paint companies and were very 
proud of the general appearances of their 
shop. The particular teacher training cen- 
ter serving this area still had the old drab 
gray and black equipment which had not 
been repainted for years. This certainly 
would not seem to be a center where the 
industrial-arts teacher could seek the latest 
information about his field 

Students as prospective teachers should 
be led to collect industrial teaching ma 
terials through their various methods and 
organization courses, so that upon gradua 
tion they possess a kit which might con 
tain some, or all of the following: 


a) Job sheets 

h) Project drawings 

c) Tests 

d) Typical progress charts 

¢) Sources for securing books, manuals 
workbooks, free materials, 
of industrial films 


and lists 


Most of this material will be developed 
in different teacher training courses; how- 
ever, since the graduate is a definite re- 
ection upon the department from which 
he is graduated, it should be the respon- 
the college department con- 
cerned to the student in securing 
this material before he starts his first job 


sibility of 


assist 


Selection of Proper Teacher 
Training Personnel 

[he teaching staffs of teacher training 
institutions are known as teacher trainers. 
Frequently this is an erroneous concep- 
tion because some are not equipped to ren 
der the type of service that is so necessary 
for the training of sound prospective in- 
dustrial-arts teachers. It does appear that 
a college industrial-arts teacher trainer 
should have had several 
factory and successful teaching experience 
before attempting to place himself in a 


position of adviser on teacher training 


years of satis- 


techniques. 

The public schools serve as an excellent 
training ground for orienting prospective 
teacher trainers in the multiplicity of 
problems with which they are expected 


to be acquainted for possible advisement 


to college students. It also serves as an 


excellent system to determine those who 
teachers. Frequently 


will be successful 


teachers are temperamentally unfit to be 


classed as such, and they find it out only 
after their experiences in the public school. 
Then they must leave the teaching field 
for which they have prepared themselves, 
and find employment which is better suited 
to their specialities. 

\ teacher trainer in a college certainly 
must have mechanical skill which he can 
demonstrate in a superior manner to the 
students whom he is instructing. By per- 
mitting the potential teacher trainer to 
spend several years in the public schools 
he is able to develop many of the innate 
techniques to the extent that he becomes 
very proficient and he will be of far greater 
value as a teacher trainer than one who 
has just been graduated from college and 
then returns to teach at his Alma Mater 
The latter practice is not extensive but it 
does not appear to be a suitable solution 
to the development and promotion of an 
efficient teacher training department. 

\ few years ago, the late “Skipper,” Dr. 
Chas. R. Allen stated that teacher trainers 
owed it to their constituency to deliver 
more than teaching techniques and job 
performances. In his fine address it was 
pointed out that there are certain social 
which the 


and habits of 


teacher trainer must be aware so that his 


employment 


students will be conscious of: 


a) Ability to get along with people 

6b) Willingness to work 

c) Resourcefulness 

d) Ability to utilize sources of informa- 
tion 
Respect for the rights of others 
Perseverance 
Expressing thoughts clearly 
Initiative 
Ability to assume responsibilits 
Habits of promptness 
Dependability 
Acceptance of social standards 
Desire to do a good job 
Working for 
Accuracy 
Ability 
vironment 


increased competency 


to adjust to changing en- 
Self-reliance 

Safety consciousness 

Recognition of authority 

Personal and job pride 

Native attitude toward waste 
Ability to mind his own business 
Ability to exercise authority intelli- 


gently 


rhis list contains only common sense 


values which any teacher should foster 
but it is all too evident that many do not. 


Industrial Excursions 

\ teacher performs much in the same 
manner as he was accustomed to as a 
student and while it may be said that 
“imitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery,” it can prove disastrous as well as 
beneficial. It is very difficult to accom- 
plish the major objectives for industrial- 
arts teaching if one does not include visits 
to industry as a regular part of teaching, 
either on the public school or teacher 
training level. Prospective industrial-arts 
teachers will always agree that visits to 
industry were very educational and in- 
formative. They will have an opportunity 
to visit some of the related industries in 
their respective communities to give them 
a broader conception of the industrial-arts 
field. If a college program is planned with 
industrial tours as a part of the training 
program, the students will later as in- 
dustrial-arts teachers make plans along 
similar lines. At such 
visits should be made annually. 


least one or two 

Many colleges imclude visits to sur- 
rounding schools to study the industrial 
programs given there. This gives the stu- 
opportunity to see the actual 
condition under which teachers operate. 

It is known that certain of our graduate 
schools plan such programs during the 
summer as an essential part of the in- 
dustrial-arts teacher’s advanced program 
to acquaint him with modern conceptions 


dents an 


and different types of programs. 


Supervised and Cadet Teaching 
Experience 


Practically all teacher training institu- 
tions are compelled by state certification 
laws to offer three or more semester hours 
of experience in actual teaching situations. 
This is commonly referred to as student 
teaching, cadet teaching, or supervised 
teaching. It is intended that this experi- 
ence be in the public school system which 
will provide and enable the student to 
learn a few of the actual teaching prob- 
lems under natural conditions. Programs 
of this type can be very successful if it 
is handled through a well-organized pro- 
gram and is conducted by one who is 
interested in this type of training, es- 
pecially if he has been a successful high 
school industrial-arts teacher. It is noted, 
however, that many colleges take advan- 
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tage of the particular course and allow 
the students to do their practice teaching 
in college This certainly is not 
conducive to the best development of pub- 
lic school It has 
been found very satisfactory to allow the 
student to have two semesters of experi- 
ence under two varied conditions. Perhaps 
they may be in the general shop or labora- 
tory of industry program and in the unit 


classes 


industrial-arts teachers. 


type shop. 

A few colleges have excellent 9- and 18- 
week assignments in outstanding centers 
throughout their respective states. This 
situation provides a beneficial opportunity 
for the prospective teacher to work a full 
day under the actual teaching condition 
and provides for him an opportunity to 
view community life from the standpoint 
of the teaching profession. This period of 
time frequently assists the student to de- 
termine whether he wishes to continue his 
interest in the teaching profession or 
whether he should center his interest to- 
ward possible industrial employment upon 
graduation from college. 


College Teachers Must Support 
Professional Organizations 


There are numerous national organiza- 
tions for the promotion of the teaching 
profession. Teachers are expected to avail 
themselves of these opportunities and pay 
their membership dues as well as attend 
conventions. The National Education As- 
sociation, the American Vocational As- 
sociation, and the American Industrial 


Liability Suit 


R. A. RADTKE 


Director of Industrial Arts 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Academic teachers, administrators, and 
industrial-arts teachers in particular, will 
be pleased with the result of the lawsuit 


Arts Association are three of the most out- 
standing national organizations to warrant 
the support of industrial-arts teachers. It 
is these organizations which operate on a 
national basis and have much to do with 
federal legislation which are so beneficial 
to the teaching profession. Practically all 
states have their state teachers associa- 
tions, and state industrial arts and voca- 
tional associations which operate much in 
the same manner as national groups and 
sometimes are affiliates of national organi- 
zations. These associations are of impor- 
tance to the teacher of the respective states 
and should have the support of all college 
and public industrial-arts and vocational 
education teachers. The college student is 
well aware of the attitude of his teachers 
toward these organizations. For this rea- 
son, it is imperative that all college in- 
dustrial-education teachers should belong 
and ally themselves with the welfare and 
development of a co-operative enterprise 
such as the professional organization. 
Some states have district and regional 
meetings which too should receive a whole- 
hearted support. Larger cities and the more 
densely populated areas have local organi- 
zations which should receive the partici- 
pation and support of college staff mem- 


bers. 


College Teachers Should Visit High 
Schools to Understand Teaching 
Problems 

High school teachers are proud to have 
their shop visited frequently by those in- 


terested in training teachers. The college 
teacher can benefit tremendously from 
these visits and it should be the objective 
of members of all college-industrial de- 
partments to make an annual visit of 
several high school departments to learn 
and discuss current problems and to ex- 
press an interest in the development of 
the younger teacher. 


College Teachers Should Attend Summer 
Schools or Work in Industries 


This statement may sound somewhat 
blunt; however, the progressive teacher is 
already participating in one or the other, 
or both activities during summer periods. 
Usually the public school teacher has only 
the bachelor’s degree and it is to his ad- 
vantage to attend graduate programs dur- 
ing the summer months until he gains his 
master’s degree and then to combine his 
professional interest with an occasional 
summer of work in industry. It is this 
close connection with the professional up- 
grading and industrial activity that pro- 
duces the better teacher trainer. Indus- 
trial-teacher training departments are only 
as strong as their staff members. The train- 
ing of future industrial-arts teachers will 
depend upon the philosophies of the pres- 
ent-day teacher trainers. This postwar era 
will be responsible for the training of 
teachers and the type of programs which 
are expected by public school administra- 
tors and this training will depend entirely 
upon the facilities, both physical and 
staff which make it possible in our college. 


Won by Teacher 


filed by a student through his parents, 
against an industrial-arts teacher of this 
city, and which has been pending since 
the spring of 1949. The case which was 
tried in the Circuit Court of this city 
and appealed by the plaintiff to the Su- 
preme Court of this state, has finally been 
settled in favor of the teacher. 

In legal references this lawsuit will no 
doubt be referred to as the Gerald Grosso, 
student, versus Henry Wittemann, teacher, 
case, or more commonly as the “Acids 
Case.” 


In filing his complaint, Grosso claimed 
that the teacher was negligent in permit- 
ting him (Grosso) to go into an oil room 
which was unsupervised, in which there 
was an unlabeled and uncorked bottle of 
acid. That the bottle was uncorked was 
never proved in court, although there was 
no denial that it was unlabeled. The facts 
of the case are very simple, and were 
based on the common law of negligence, 
and not on any statutory law; and are as 
follows. 

At the end of the first semester in Janu- 
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ary, 1949, Henry Wittemann, the defendant 
teacher, Gerald Grosso, the plaintiff stu- 
dent, and Thomas Shong, another student, 
were cleaning out the oil room when they 
found an unlabeled bottle of acid. Witte- 
mann told the students it was acid, and 
that it would have to be dumped on the 
ish pile in the boiler room. The three 
proceeded to the boiler room, but when 
they discovered that there weren’t any 
ashes present, Wittemann returned the 
bottle to the oil room and told the stu- 
dents he would wait a few days and 
dump it when there were ashes present. 
Both Grosso and Shong were with Witte- 
mann and saw him place the bottle back 
on the shelf. 

On January 24, about two or three days 
ifter the above incident, Wittemann again 
had occasion to go into this oil room. 
Again these same two boys were with him 
In stepping into the oil room, Wittemann 
slipped on some wax that had run out of 
1 mop that was standing in a corner. 
Wittemann remarked, “I must clean that 
up before somebody gets hurt.” Imme- 
diately these two boys volunteered to do 
the job. It was only after Wittemann had 
their assurance that they would not get 
into difficulty, that he permitted them to 
do the job. He instructed them in the 
manner of removing the wax, and left 
them, to return to the shop proper where 
fhe rest of the class was at work. In the 
cleaning process the boys used two small 
pieces of scrap wood for scraping the 
floor. After a few minutes Wittemann 
checked on the boys, complimented them 
for the nice job they had done, told them 
to pick up the refuse, take it to the boiler 
room, and return to the shop as soon as 
they had finished. At this time neither boy 
had any acid on him. 

When the boys didn’t return in what 
Wittemann thought was a reasonable time, 
he was about to check on them again 
Just then they returned to the shop and 
informed him that they had spilled some 
acid on themselves. The exact manner in 
which they came in contact with this acid 
is still a mystery and known only to these 
two boys, Grosso and Shong. It was estab- 
lished in court, however, that they were 
engaged in a friendly scuffle, and in the 
process the bottle was knocked from the 
shelf. Neither would admit catching the 
bottle as it fell; it didn’t break, although 
if it fell at all, it must have fallen from 
a shelf 54 in. above floor. 
It left a about the half 
dollar on the floor, and was back up on 
the shelf after Wittemann and the boys 
went back to see what had happened 

Wittemann then sent the 


the concrete 


spot size of a 


bovs to the 


school nurse, who advised the boys to go 
into the lavatory and wash off the acid. 
In the meantime, the police ambulance 
was called and the boys were taken to 
the Emergency Hospital, where they were 
given first-aid treatment for first degree 
burns, and released about an hour and 45 
minutes later. 

One of the boys, then 16 years of age, 
commenced action in the Circuit Court of 
Milwaukee against the teacher, alleging 
that he had sustained and suffered severe 
burns, pain, and shock, and said student 
and his parents sought recovery in the 
action against the teacher of damages in 
the sum of $5,500. In this action the stu- 
dent did not attempt to obtain recovery 
against the School Board or against any 
employee or representative of the School 
Board, other than the industrial-arts 
teacher. 

Within a short time after the commence- 
ment of the action, negotiations took place 
between the attorney for the plaintiff and 
an Assistant City Attorney then represent- 
ing the defendant Wittemann. As a result 
of this conference, the said Assistant City 
Attorney recommended to Wittemann that 
he settle the action by making a payment 
in the sum of $650 to the plaintiff. 

Mr. Wittemann was deeply convinced 
that he was not at fault in any manner 
He found it impossible to follow the sug 
gestion of the Assistant City Attorney, 
and engaged other legal counsel prior to 
the beginning of the trial. 

Trial of the action was started before 


Judge William I. O'Neil on January 14, 
1953, and jury verdict was entered on 
January 21, 1953. The verdict of the jury 
was to the following effect: 


1. That the defendant, Henry Witte- 
mann, was negligent as to the manner 
in which he placed and maintained 
the bottle containing acid on the 
shelf. 

Ihat said defendant was not negli- 
gent with reference to warning the 
plaintiff Grosso that the bottle on 
the shelf contained acid. 

That the negligence of Wittemann as 
to the manner in which he placed and 
maintained the bottle was a cause 
of the accident and resulting damages 
and injuries. 

That the plaintiff Grosso was negli- 
gent in failing to exercise ordinary 
care for his own safety and pro- 
tection. 

That such negligence on the part of 
the plaintiff was a cause of the acci- 
dent and resulting damages and in- 
juries. 

That the proportion of the negligence 
was as follows:* 

Henry Wittemann 55 per cent 
Grosso 45 per cent 
That the damages sustained by plain- 

tiff were $750. 

That the damages sustained by the 
father of Gerald Grosso were $80 
(answered by the court). 


50-50 verdict would have nullified the case 


A day trade student learns to bore accurately to caliper measurements. 
Wm. Mieszezak, instructor. Submitted by John F. Jeffery, director 
of vocational education, School District, Erie, Pa 
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On May 15, 1953, Judge O'Neil over- 
ruled the 55-45 verdict of the jury, and 
entered a decision in favor of the defend 
ant, Henry Wittemann, the teacher. It 
was on the basis of this decision that the 
complainant appealed his case to the Su 
preme Court. 

A word of explanation may be neces 
sary in the 55-45 verdict of the jury 
In this state, juries determine the degree 
of negligence on each party. A fifty—fifty 
verdict as has been previously indicated 
nullifies the case, because each party is 
held equally negligent; therefore no case 

In affirming the decision of the lower 
court, Judge Broadfoot of the Supreme 
Court, on February 1, 1954, wrote as 
follows: 


In order to substantiate his claim of 
negligence that the defendant placed and 


maintained an open bottle of acid upon 
the shelf, it was the duty of the plaintiff 
to prove that the defendant did place an 
open bottle thereon, or that he knew or 
should have known that the cork had been 
removed. There is no such testimony. 
When and under what circumstances the 
removal took place, if it did, is completely 
speculative. We consider the learned trial 
court was right in holding as a matter of 
law that the plaintiff had not met his 
burden and proved negligence on the part 
of the defendant. 

That conclusion makes it unnecessary 
for us to review the determination of the 
trial court that the accident resulted from 
a scuffle and that said scuffling was an 
intervening cause of the accident. The 
plaintiff failed to establish the allegations 
of his complaint and the same must be 
dismissed as the trial court directed 


Of such deep concern was this case to 


Origins of Public Industrial 
in Philadelphia 


BENJAMIN J. NOVAK 


Head, Science Department 
Frankford High School 
Philadelphia 

Lecturer in Vocational Education 
Temple University 


(Continued from page 42 of the February, 
19054, issue) 


Board president Steel continued his 
criticism of the academic bias of the ele- 
mentary school curriculum. In 1885 he 
observed “If erroneous views of labor exist 
in the minds of young people, the system of 
education which their elders have devised 
is greatly responsible for it.” The James 
Forten Elementary Manual Training 
School was finally opened in 1891. The 
school was in a neighborhood having a 
large population of Negroes and immi- 
grants. Teachers visited the streets and 
alleys of the neighborhood, “inviting” 
children to register. The school developed, 
and soon was used as a center for teach- 
ing students from other elementary schools. 
Drawing and woodwork were taught from 
one to four hours a week. A modified Sloyd 
system patterned after that developed by 


Gustaf Larson of Boston was employed. 
Exercises were incorporated in the form of 
small useful articles and models. During 
these early years manual training for girls 
was discouraged. By 1913 ten shop centers 
for boys were operating in grades 7 and 8. 
The opening of the first junior high school 
(Oliver Wendell Holmes) in 1917, pro- 
vided electrical and woodshops for all boys 
in grades 7 and 8, with household arts for 
girls. The spread of the junior high schools 
continued until now there is an extensive 
6-3-3 school organization. Nearly all the 
boys have shopwork in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and many elect such work 
in grade nine. The instruction has explora- 
tory and other general education aims. 

In 1898 the first Philadelphia public 
vacation school was opened in the Living- 
ston School at 23rd and Callowhill Sts. 
Classes were held in the morning, with the 
aim of counteracting the unwholesome in- 
fluence of the street. Boys were taught 
carpet weaving, the making of kites, letter 
holders, flower racks, and other articles. 
Girls learned household skills. Activities 
for boys and girls included drawing, model- 
ing, nature study, music, and weekly 
excursions. 


the school employees of this city, that 
under the guidance of the Industrial-Arts 
Teachers’ Association a defense committee 
was organized to collect funds and lend 
moral and financial aid to Mr. Witte- 
mann. Without any difficulty, a legal de- 
fense fund of $2,100 was raised to fight 
the case. This money came from teachers, 
school secretaries, school engineers, ad- 
ministrators, school cooks, and their as 
sistants. The money was administered by 
a legal defense committee, made up of 
representatives of each of these employee 
groups. The unanimity with which all 
groups came to the support of a fellow 
worker is indicative of the spirit and 
interest this case had created. 

The lawyer, Emory Porter, who de- 
fended Mr. Wittemann. was a _ former 
school teacher, and had a_ background 
which ably fitted him for this case 


Education 


On the high school level, various groups 
continue to pressure the board of education 
on the matter of having Central High 
School offer manual arts instruction. Ed- 
ward Steel was still president of the board 
and his interest remained unflagging. Sup- 
erintendent James McAllister, who had 
come to Philadelphia in 1883 from Mil 
waukee recommended that the board of 
education open a manual training school 
on the high school level. In September, 
1885, the Philadelphia Manual Training 
School was opened in the old Hoffman 
Elementary School Building at 17th and 
Wood Sts. It was the second school of its 
type in the country to be supported at 
public expense, one in Baltimore having 
opened a year before. Naval Lieutenant 
Robert Crawford, who had been superin- 
tendent of the mechanical department at 
the Spring Garden Institute, was chosen 
as director, with William L. Sayre as 
assistant. When Lt. Crawford was recalled 
to active duty in 1887, Mr. Sayre became 
principal. The school day was six hours 
long, with three hours of academic study, 
two of shop, and one of drawing. During 
the first year the pupils studied simul- 
taneously joinery and metalwork. In the 
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second year there was tinsmithing and 
forging along with patternmaking. The 
principles learned in the first and second 
years were applied to modelmaking in the 
third year. Science instruction included 
elements of mechanical and electrical en- 
gineering. Drawing was mechanical and 
freehand, including decorative design. The 
curriculum did not overlook industrial 
visits. Sayre set forth the following as an 
objective: “The manual training school is 
not a trade school, but-a school in which 
the principles underlying all trades and 
occupations are taught.” The purpose was 
not to produce mechanics, but to ready 
boys for manhood. Boys who wanied to 
learn a trade were not expected to do so 
in school, but on the job. 

Enrollment became so large, that an- 
other school was opened in September. 
1890, at the Lea School Building, on 
Howard St., below Girard Avenue. The 
new school was named the Northeast Man- 
ual Training School, while the other was 
now called the Central Manual Training 
School. In the beginning Mr. Sayre was 
principal of both schools. 

The Southern Manual Training School 
was opened in 1907, at a time when the 
board policy was that high schools should 
be comprehensive in nature. Arguments 
for the comprehensive high school were 
economy, and the attitude that separate 
schools foster aristocracy in education and 
class prejudices in pupils and parents. The 
new Southern Manual Training School 
therefore had academic, commercial, and 
manual training departments. By 1912 
Northeast Manual broadened its curricu 
lum, lengthened its instruction from three 
to four years, and became known as the 
Northeast High School. 

In 1912 also, Central Manual Training 
School was disbanded. Its principal (Wm 
Sayre), and many of its faculty and stu- 
dents were transferred to the new West 
Philadelphia High School which opened in 
September, 1912. Some of the faculty re- 
mained, at the 17th and Wood Sts. build- 
ing and formed the mechanic arts depart 
ment of the old Central High School. The 
building was taken over in about 1915 as 
an annex by the Philadelphia Trades 
School, and the Central High shops were 
moved to Broad and Green Sts., just across 
the street from the main Central High 
School Building. Central High School con- 
tinued as a comprehensive high school un- 
til 1939, when it moved into new quarters 
and became an academic high school for 
boys 

\s other high schools opened, the 
manual-arts program became more gener 





Professor William C. Ash 


ally known under its present name -— the 
mechanic-arts curriculum. Graduates of the 
mechanic arts program are prepared for 
college entrance in engineering, industrial 
research, or other technical professions. 


Private Nondenominational 
Trade Schools 

Despite the foregoing history of manual 
arts education, the modern public voca- 
tional schools in Philadelphia appear to 
have had their impetus largely from the 
success of nondenominational _ private 

schools. These began in the 1880’s. 
In 1884 the Master Plumbers’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia opened a trade school 
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for plumbing. There were evening classes 
for pupils whose ages averaged between 16 
and 20 years. In 1886 a literary society was 
begun. There was a circulating library, and 
essays and debates were prepared on mat- 
ters relating to plumbing. The next several 
years were uncertain, and in 1890 it was 
voted to merge with the school of the 
Master Builders described below. 

Colonel Richard Auchmuty of New York 
in 1888 invited a committee of the Master 
Builders’ Exchange to visit his tuition- 
paying trade school which he had founded 
in 1881. Auchmuty was a millionaire con- 
tractor who had considerable trouble with 
striking labor. He sold his business and 
interesied himself in short term intensive 
training for trade proficiency. A bricklayer, 
for example, was trained 8 hours a day 
for six months. He was convinced that 
this procedure was more efficient than the 
apprenticeship of younger people over a 
period of years. Although Auchmuty was 
not actuated by altruistic motives, the re- 
sult of his activity was beneficial ultimately 
to vocational education. The Philadelphia 
committee was highly impressed by Auch 
muty’s school, and in 1890 the School of 
the Master Builders opened, backed par- 
tially by a subscription by Colonel Auch- 
muty of $3,000 per year for three years. 
The purpose of the classes was to prepare 
apprentices in building trades. Instruction 
was offered in carpentry, plastering, brick 
laying, plumbing, stone cutting, black- 
smithing, and painting. Financial support, 
including most of the tuition, was provided 
by the trade associations of the exchange. 
Attempts to secure state aid were defeated, 
and in 1899, the school was suspended. 
During these years there first appeared on 
the educational scene the notable figure of 
Murrell Dobbins. He was an apprentice 
bricklayer, then a successful master. In 
1892 he was elected president of the Mas- 
ter Builders’ Exchange. Dobbins later be 
came an influential contractor and owner of 
the Camden Pottery, the largest individ- 
ually owned establishment of its kind in 
the United States. Meanwhile he continued 
to grow in his understanding and zeal for 
industrial education in schools. As will be 
seen, he had much to do with the eventual 
opening of Philadelphia’s first public trade 
NS hool. 

Isaiah Williamson was a wealthy Phila- 
delphia merchant who had for some time 
felt concern over the decline of trade ap- 
prenticeship, and also over the fact that 
school education seemed to cause students 
to doubt the respectability of manual labor. 
There gradually developed in his thinking 
the idea of founding a trade school in or 
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near Philadelphia for deserving boys. Trus- 


tees of the proposed school met in 1888, 
and more than one-and-a-half million dol- 
lars in securities were set aside. Boys be- 
tween 15 and 18 years of age were appren- 
ticed to the board of trustees for three 
years, during which time they were clad, 
fed, and lodged. After careful study and 
planning, the school was opened in 1891 
near Media in Delaware County. Bricklay- 
ing, machine work, and woodworking were 
the first trades offered. Power plant operat- 
ing was added later. The school has been 
very successful, and numbers many leaders 
in industry and vocational education among 
its alumni. A forward looking feature of 
the school has been its close follow-up 
of graduates. 

John Wanamaker, the famous Philadel- 
phia merchant and a close friend of Wil- 
liamson, also interested himself in indus- 
trial education. He was in fact, for many 
years chairman of the board of trustees of 
Williamson Trade School. He developed 
the Wanamaker Institute of Industries in 
1908 out of a church school called Bethany 
College. The college had been founded in 
1891, and evening classes were conducted 
in stenography, garment cutting for men, 
drawing, music, and general education. 
Under Wanamaker the school moved to 
several different sites before settling at 
23rd and Walnut Sts. Rudolph Walton, a 
prosperous hatter, endowed the school, and 
the death of his widow in 1915 released 
about $200,000 more. Morning, afternoon 
and evening courses were offered for many 
years at nominal tuition to men and women 
in skills such as bookkeeping, architectural 
drawing, dressmaking, watch repairing, 
men’s garment cutting, and many others 
Wanamaker Institute courses are still being 
offered as part of the Philadelphia public 
schools evening school program 

Early in the century various local in- 
dustries established their own plant indus- 
trial schools. By 1909 the Philadelphia 
Naval Base had an apprentice school offer- 
ing toolmaking, machine work, rigging, 
electricity, plumbing, cabinetmaking, sail 
making, boilermaking, and other trades 
Related instruction was provided in mathe- 
matics, drawing, and later in English 
During the two world wars, co-operation 
was close between the Naval Base program 
and the Philadelphia vocational school and 
high school personnel 


1906 — America’s First Public Trade 
School for White Boys Opens 
With such a rich background of privately 
sponsored activities in industrial education, 
it might seem logical and inevitable that 
public schools would appear. They even 


tually did, but not without a struggle that 
even today must be unrelenting. Murrell 
Dobbins had, since the suspension of the 
Mechanical Trades School of the Master 
Builders Exchange in 1899, been an un- 
flagging champion of the cause. In Janu- 
ary, 1906, he became a member of the 
Philadelphia board of education, and lost 
no time in presenting a resolution calling 
for a system of mechanical trade schools. 
He pointed out that several centrally lo- 
cated elementary school buildings were 
soon to be vacated and available. Resolu- 
tions of trade groups endorsed the idea. 
The new superintendent and board of edu- 
cation were receptive, and it was agreed 
to establish the Philadelphia Trades School 
at 12th and Locust Sts. 

The equipment of the Mechanical 
Trades School, which had been idle since 
1899 was offered to the board of educa- 
tion and accepted. The sum of $10,000 
was allotted for readying the building, and 
$11,500 was provided for salaries of teach- 
ers and janitors. Teachers classified as 
master mechanics received $1,200 per year, 
and assistant instructors received $900. 
The first principal, William H. Odenatt, 
was brought at a salary of $1,500 from 
the Northeast Manual Training School. 

Thus opened modestly in October, 1906, 
the first public trade school for white boys 
in the United States. A public trade school 
for colored boys and girls had opened just 
a month earlier in Columbus, Ga. 

School hours were from 8:30 to 4:30 
p.m. A minimum age of 15 years was set, 
admission to be determined upon evidence 
of fitness to pursue the work of the school. 
The program was three years long, and 
extended 35 clock hours per week. Sixteen 
hours were allotted to shopwork and five 
to drawing. The remaining time was de- 
voted to English, applied science and 
mathematics, study of business, and eco- 
nomic history. Among the trades offered 
were architectural drawing, mechanical 
drawing, electrical construction, carpentry, 
patternmaking, and printing. Student ac- 
tivities included athletics, class associa- 
tions, clubs and a student magazine, among 
others. 

After only one year of operation, the 
principal and several of the teachers trans- 
ferred to the new Southern Manual Train- 
ing School. The Philadelphia Trade School 
teachers suffered then and for many years 
from a salary discrimination. September. 
1907, saw Wm. C. Ash, described by Dob- 
bins as “a fine young electrician” when he 
recommended him to the board of educa- 
tion, as the new principal. This was a 
happy choice. Throughout the existence of 
the school, and in subsequent important 


posts, Ash exerted an influence which en- 
titles him to stand beside Dobbins as a 
great leader in industrial education. Under 
Mr. Ash’s direction the school attracted 
local and national recognition. Enrollments 
increased, and annexes were opened at 17th 
and Pine and 17th and Wood Sts. in about 
1915. 

For several years a preparatory depart- 
ment was maintained for overage boys 
nominally of seventh-grade background 
who were not suited either for the trade 
training classes or for the manual training 
high schools. By 1916 the seventh- and 
eighth-grade shop programs were sufficient- 
ly developed for boys in the elementary 
schools, that the Trades School could erect 
entrance requirements comparable to those 
in high school. Here was an early appli- 
cation of the now almost axiomatic view 
that skilled artisans and craftsmen are 
developed from basically normal boys hav- 
ing rather definite aptitudes and moti- 
vations. 

It has been noted that manual training 
shops had been functioning in the com- 
prehensive high schools. In 1916 the presi- 
dent of the board of education suggested 
that the existing mechanic arts shop facil- 
ities of the high schools could be utilized 
to give trade instruction to boys having 
employment rather than collegiate objec- 
tives. 

On February 1, 1919, the Philadelphia 
Trades School went out of existence, be- 
coming part of the industrial department 
of the Central High School. The faculty 
benefited in being placed on the more fav- 
orable high school salary schedule 

Despite the relatively short existence of 
the Trades School, the extent of its influ- 
ence is difficult to estimate. Many of its 
practices were widely copied in the later 
Smith-Hughes vocational schools. Its grad- 
uates not only were successful in trade 
fields, but some became teachers and lead- 
ers in industrial education. Elmer H. 
Briggs, the present principal of one of 
Philadelphia’s vocational schools, was first 
a graduate, then an instructor in the Phila- 
delphia Trades School. Dr. Edward M 
Fee, another graduate, is principal of an- 
other Philadelphia Vocational School, and 
author of an excellent history of industrial 
education that was used freely in this 
paper. 

Industrial programs were soon set up 
in the Northeast, Southern, and Frankford 
high schools. Expansion continued, and in- 
dustrial curricula are now found in the 
majority of Philadelphia’s senior high 
schools. The high school day is five hours 
long, and the auto mechanics, building 
construction, electric construction, and 
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mechanical construction shops each are 
offered between 7% and 11 clock hours 
per week. It is apparent that these do not 
meet Smith-Hughes requirements, and 
there is no attempt to do so. Because of 
many limitations, including inability to 
select students, these high school industrial 
curriculums are not really effective in 
achieving vocational goals. 

Coincident with the merging of the 
Trades School with Central High School, 
Professor Ash was appointed director of 
vocational and practical arts education for 
the city of Philadelphia. He did important 
work in this capacity until 1922, when he 
left in order to organize and direct the 


ROBERT W. TARBELL 


First Vice-Principal 

Milwaukee Vocational and Adult 
Schools 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


“He is the best teacher whose pupils 
most quickly outstrip him.” So _ spoke 
Socrates some centuries B.C. And in this 
hurry-up twentieth century we are still 
trying to find out all that he meant. If 
we are going to measure the quality of 
teaching by student accomplishment, then 
grades and general understanding can 
point back to how well the teacher did 
his part. For purposes of our present dis- 
cussion we may rule out the factors of 
health, equipment, programming, extra- 
neous duties, etc., that bring in numerous 
variations in learning. And for the purpose 
of more specific discussion let us confine 
our thinking to practice versus theory as a 
preparation for teaching. This is of par- 
ticular significance to practical subjects 


instructors. 





Practice vs. Theory 


department of vocational teacher educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Here Professor Ash discovered, encour- 
aged, professionalized, and placed hundreds 
of outstanding teachers until his retirement 
in 1946. Charles F. Bauder, a former 
teacher in the Philadelphia Trades School 
succeeded Ash in the Philadelphia school 
system, under the title of director of in- 
dustrial arts. Mr. Bauder continued his 
administrative responsibilities until his re- 
tirement in 1952. 

Beginning in 1922, seniors in the indus- 
trial department of Central High School 
were employed in industrial firms for two- 
week periods alternating with two-week 





The Problem Stated 


What does the school of hard knocks do 
for us? And what do the ivy towers of 
theory contribute to a preparation for 
life? If we can properly appraise these 
two factors in education, the problem of 
teacher training will stand in clearer light 
Historically the plan has been to send 
a student away to college to prepare for 
his place as a teacher, lawyer, doctor, en 
gineer, according to parental ability to 
pay and some inclination on the part of 
the youth. Fundamentally that was cor- 
rect as far as it went. The training school 
was the center of learning and had the 
accumulated wisdom of the race in its 
keeping. But many times a young man 
or woman could not finance such a pro- 
gram. Within the memory of the older 
generation now living, pupils were gradu- 
ated from the eighth grade in a rural 
school in June and taught in the same 
school in September. The board reasoned 
that the teacher was a graduate, had 
learned it all and could teach the classes 
The author was a pupil in rural schools 
where this practice obtained. To argue 
the validity of the plan is beside the point. 
The idea was an accepted fact, and some 
of those teachers continued, measuring up 
rather well in that day. We are coming to 
see that the experiences of life come from 





periods in school. Soon, more than 40 in- 
dustrial establishments co-operated, and 
later in the decade the practice spread to 
other senior high schools. Follow-up 
studies gave evidence that the program 
was a success. Meanwhile enrollment in- 
creased constantly in evening shop classes 
and in part-time extension work. The early 
apprentice classes in plastering. plumbing, 
and printing were especially successful 
The great depression of the 1930 decade 
dealt a severe setback to both the co-oper- 
ative work program and evening school 
enrollment. 


(To he continued 






all the contacts made, be it plowing a field 
or reading a book about agriculture. Our 
discussion here may profitably be con- 
cerned with how much of pure theory and 
how much of “practical” experience will 
make up a successful program of teacher 
preparation 
Some Theories 

We may now examine a little more 
closely some of the thinking about who is 
qualified to teach. Over the years the 
community has accepted a new appointee 
as he came to take charge of the classes. 
He had been duly hired, was accredited 
by the standards of the time and was 
correct in general aspects. During suc- 
ceeding months he either won his way 
with students, fellow teachers, principal 
and community or he failed to measure up 
lo try to analyze all the factors that 
contribute to success or failure in these 
circumstances is beyond the scope of this 
paper, but a comment or two about prac- 
tice vs. theory may cast some light on 
the matter and enable us to deal more 
definitely with similar cases 

A general education does not always fit 
a person to teach. Ruling out personality 
factors, as already mentioned, we still 
have the problem of adequate prenaya- 
tion in subject matter. And subject matter 
is closely associated with the needs of the 
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class, as indicated by age of students 
length of course, equipment available, et« 

all of which will vary from time to time 
and from place to place. This means that 
a teacher may be well prepared in the 
initial skills of an occupation, avocation 
or cultural subject and yet be a 
teacher for some classes. A history or geog- 
raphy teacher in the grades may be ex- 
cellently capable in those grades but may 
not be suited to a more thorough treatment 
of the subject with older and more experi- 
enced students. A shop teacher may have 
excellent skills in the fundamentals of an 
occupation and be a strong teacher in the 
grade school or high school, but not be 
prepared to teach in the same field with 
some classes of adults. The converse is also 
true. A part of this depends on the teach 
er’s preparation in subject matter, and 
a part depends on methods of teaching 
equipment, and other factors. There has 
also been the belief among many people 
that anyone who knows his field can teach 
it. There are many fine examples to sup- 
this idea. But to set it down as a 
statement would certainly be 


poor 


port 
general 
wrong 

There are 
theories. In attempting to sort these out 
and classify them we find that no hard 
and fast rule obtains. Thus, the theory 
that an expert mechanic will make a good 
teacher may be fallacious in one situation 
but true in another. Many contributing 
elements enter the picture and affect the 
final score. General can be 
reached, however, after many 
Let us now look at some case his 


some fallacies among these 


conclusions 
observing 
cases 
tories by which to appraise the validity 
of practice versus theory in the matter of 
teacher preparation. The author cites here 
three cases known to him 

Mr. A applied for a position as a shop 
The that he 
graduate of a training 


teacher interview disclosed 


was a four-year 


course in a fine training school. He was 
prepared, as he thought, to teach the prac 
tical phases in several industrial fields 
including the usual related subjects, math- 
ematics, drawing, and trade science. His 
personality and general bearing were ex 
cellent. The discussion with him touched 
on the matter of teaching certain difficult 
arise in a 


such as would 


He was plainly beyond 


job processes, 
class with adults 
his depth and recognized the fact that his 
training had prepared him to teach only 
the fundamentals of several trades. There 
fore he would be with 
grade and high school pupils than with 
experienced adults. He lacked the solid 
foundation of trade experience 

Again, a skilled shop man was hired to 


more successful 


teach a class in his trade. The students 
were young beginners. The teacher had 
difficulty in separating the easy, initial jobs 
from those more difficult. To him all jobs 
were in the day’s work and ranked on a 
par in importance. The natural inquisitive- 
ness of the students annoyed him. He had 
difficulty in discerning when some related 
theory should be introduced to clarify a 
process, and more difficulty in trying to 
explain the related material. The results 
were not satisfactory. As a good workman 
he excelled. As a teacher he failed. 

A third case is that of a young woman 
graduate, with a Ph.D. in mathematics. 
Excellently prepared in the field of pure 
mathematics, she desired to teach courses 
in practical shop calculations. Much of the 
work would go no further than simple 
equations in algebra and some applied 
trigonometry. The interview with this ap- 
plicant revealed that she could not visual- 
ize the problems involved in shop ap- 
plications, was not familiar with shop 
processes and terminology and was not pre- 
pared to teach a class of shop people in 
applied calculations. She was prepared to 
teach in the field of pure mathematics. 

What can we deduce from these situa 
tions? Certainly the door is not closed to 
the young man in the first case. He could 
still gain the practical experience. Many 
young teachers have done just that and 
have succeeded. The skilled tradesman in 
the second instance could prepare himself 
in the related fields, could master teaching 
methods and should become a successful 
teacher. The applicant in the third in- 
stance could also gather some applied 
knowledge, although her preparation was 
primarily in the field of pure mathematics 


The Ideal Situation 

Can we find a happy medium? Can we 
write the specifications for an instructor 
who will have the proper balance between 
theory and practice, and a_ sufficient 
amount of each? Manifestly the ratio be 
tween them will vary with the demands 
of the job. To begin with, it should be 
clear that no teaching job can rest on 
theory alone. Instruction is imparted to 
enable people to deal with life situations 
The writer was once a student in a uni- 
versity class in college algebra. In a mo- 
ment of perplexity a bewildered student 
blurted out, “Professor, in what depart- 
ment of human works do we ever use all 
this?’’ Apparently the was 
caught off balance. With some hesitation 
he offered the weak answer that it was 
good mental gymnastics. College algebra 
still has a place, but that teacher failed to 


professor 


see it. 


And we cannot rest on practice alone. 
Applied knowledge in any field is con- 
cerned with output, with production, with 
work. But it can operate only after pure 
science has paved the way by setting up 
the guide posts of general understanding 
After the basic know-how has been estab- 
lished, production can start. Specifically 
in many classroom situations, in the midst 
of a practical demonstration, a student wil! 
ask why. The teacher should be prepared 
to explain why by tracing the steps taken 
in pure theory that lead up to a practical 
application. The ideal teacher, in addition 
to other good traits not discussed here 
will have a sufficient stock pile of both 
theory and practice and will know how to 
draw on each judiciously. 

Can we reach the millennium? How cai 
we develop a teaching staff, facilities, pro- 
grams, etc., so that students will be prop- 
erly prepared in theory and practice? Par- 
ticularly in this discussion we are thinking 
of vocational classes where the applica- 
tions to workaday activities present them- 
selves continually. 

All movements start with leadership. Ii 
a school system is lacking in any of the 
desirable qualities, someone must lead the 
way to improvement. Reforms cannot be 
made overnight, but need time for devel- 
opment. An administrator without vision. 
and courage, a faculty lacking initiative 
a community wedded to the status quo 
are not conducive to progress. 

Let us discard most of the factors that 
may cause poor teaching and look square) 
at the instructor. If his preparation has 
been largely along academic and theoreti 
cal lines, with a moderate amount of prac 
tical experience, the solution is for that 
man to acquire the experience he needs 
Vacations spent in industry or an ex 
tended leave of absence to work at the 
occupation he is teaching will give him 
the background. Likewise, the teacher with 
long practical experience may be short or 
theory, on the general cultural subjects 
and on teaching methods. He will profit 
by vacations and other spare time spent 
in college to round out the weak areas 
Teachers and communities need to recog 
nize that weak instruction results in a 
weak product. 


The Present Status 

Vocational and technical schools are ap- 
proaching the desired goals. Progress is 
measured by a comparative method, and 
we need only to look back over the years 
to find out how well the have 
advanced. Some decades ago there were 
few facilities for training an experienced 
practical man or woman in the theory of 


schools 
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These people were hired to take 
and 


teaching 
practical 
work out their own procedure. The train- 
ing schools had not developed a satisfac- 
tory plan for offering teacher training 
courses for these people. And the inclina- 
tion on the part of the teachers to acquire 
professional improvement had not yet 
come. It was largely a case where experi 
mentation was first necessary before im- 
provements could be made 

But changes have been taking place 
School administrators have been discover- 
ing the kind of practical subjects to offer. 
the public is supporting the plan, and 
training schools are better prepared to 
train teachers. State and federal 
tions reflect a better understanding of the 
problem in passing rulings to require a 
more thorough preparation, practical and 
theoretical. on the part of teachers in these 
new areas. Employers are more alert to 
the possibilities of training as a direct step 
to employment. We have now arrived at 
the point where applicants with desirable 
qualifications are seeking to become teach- 
ers. Since the level of general education is 
higher than it was a generation or more 
ago, people with sufficient practical expe- 
rience have a better start toward complet- 
ing the required professional training. Also. 
opportunities are better for teachers al- 
ready in service to secure the practical 


over subjects classrooms 


regula 


experience 


The Place of Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship as a preparation for 
work has taken hold of our thinking in 
the United States. For many years our 
industries depended a great deal on the 
immigrant craftsman from Europe, but 
that source began to dry up some time 
ago. The industries are now looking more 
to a plan of creating a new supply of 
expert workmen here at home. Both em 
ployer and employee recognize that a thor- 
ough preparation on the job is essential 
to production and our American standard 
of living. As mentioned already, appren- 
ticeship is a prerequisite for entrance into 
some teaching jobs in practical subjects 
classes. Not only is the workman thor 
oughly trained by this plan. as far as 
processes are concerned, but he can also 
appreciate the problems of learning con 
fronting the young man who will follow 
after him. This point of view will help 
him when he becomes a teacher. 

These comments on the place of ap- 
prenticeship in the plan of preparation 
for teaching practical subjects are intended 
to emphasize the fact that industry pro- 
vides a phase of training that cannot be 
duplicated in a school. It is this thorough 
grounding in the processes of the occupa 
tion and the balanced judgment developed 
in the workman that strengthen him in 
the many problems that come to anyone 
in charge of a classroom. 


Opportunities in Forestry 


Balancing Theory and Practice 

Who is to decide on the ratio of the- 
ory and practice? Can we develop a com- 
mon measuring stick to determine quality 
and quantity of preparation? What shall 
school administrators look for in building 
a faculty? These questions loom large on 
the front line in school organization. As 
in many other activities, rules break down 
somewhere. The peculiarities of a given 
situation may alter the procedure. But 
standards are necessary for general guide 
posts along the way. They appear in the 
requirements of state and national boards 
of education. They are found in the plans 
of associations of colleges and secondary 
schools. And they are reflected in the 
training curriculums of teachers colleges. 

Experience is a great teacher. Some- 
times the tuition is costly. but we do learn 
by the process. The real conclusions are 
reached by the method of cut and try. 
School administrators and classroom teach- 
ers are discovering what is needed for 
preparation and are asking that facilities 
be provided for securing it. In turn, 
teacher training institutions are improving 
their offerings. The public has also learned 
to accept the practical subjects teacher on 
a par with instructors trained in the the- 
oretical fields. The total faculty contrib- 
utes to the program of education. This 
means that all who teach need a proper 
balance in their own understanding 
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Few professions have grown in size, scope, and prestige more 
rapidly than forestry during the past half century. From a mere 
handful, the profession has increased to more than 13,000 mem 
bers. In industry, government, and education, foresters now ox 
cupy key positions. This fact reflects an ever growing public 
awareness of the need for husbanding our forest resources. 

Forestry as generally understood means the wise, continuous 
use of our forests and their products for human benefit. Two 
high 


forests 


sustained use at a 
The that 


concepts need particular emphasis 


level of production, and multiple use wood 


provide is one of our most useful and important raw materials 
Forests also stabilize soil, protect watersheds, help prevent floods 
provide homes for wild life, offer recreational and aesthetic values, 
and produce forage for livestock. To perpetuate these products 
and services requires high technical performance by foresters 

Forestry does not end in the forest. Timber must be logged, 
transported, sawed into lumber, or made into veneer, paper, and 
other products. Secondary processing may involve seasoning, 
gluing, preserving, laminating, and finishing to produce useful 
articles. Such activities require technical knowledge and good 
business management. 

Colleges of forestry provide education leading to a bachelor 
of science degree in forestry —-a basic requirement for entering 
the profession. Specialized four-year curricula have been devel- 
oped to provide the training needed in the various fields of 


forestry 
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Work and Career Opportunities 

Forest Land Management: A forest land manager grows timber 
crops. He seeks also to obtain other benefits of forests. He is re- 
sponsible for all resources and activities that occur on the land 
under his jurisdiction. His training provides him with a general 
background in sciences related to forestry. Specifically, he learns 
how to survey, protect, and organize forests so that timber and 
other crops may be efficiently produced. 

The chief federal agencies using land managers are bureaus 
in the Departments of Agriculture and Interior, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. States, some counties, and an increasing 
number of industries employ men to manage forests. Employment 
opportunities for forest managers can be expected to increase 
More and more owners of our commercial forests are realizing 
the wisdom of good care. 

Landscape and Recreational Management; Public use of forest 
areas, parks, and highways for recreation during the past two 
decades has greatly increased the need for foresters trained to 
solve landscape and recreational problems. These men design, 
construct, operate, and maintain forest and city parks, parkways 
and other recreation areas and facilities. Knowledge of forestry 
is desirable to understand the problems of land and resource use 
of large areas. To this is added training in design, construction, 
plant materials, park administration, and recreation programming 
Emphasis is placed on graphic presentation of ideas. 

Employment opportunities in this area are as landscape archi- 
tects, landscape engineers, recreation planners, site planners, re- 
gional planners, park engineers, and park superintendents. Oppor- 
tunities exist in many government agencies, park departments, 
highway departments, and private offices 

Forest Utilization: Forest utilization includes the harvesting 
processing, and sale of forest products. It begins with the logging 
of timber and includes its conversion into consumer products, 
whether this be rough lumber, finished homes, or furniture. Tech- 
nical knowledge is required to log, saw, season, and remanu- 
facture lumber, to cut veneer, and to fabricate finished articles 
of commerce from the raw materials supplied by the forest. A 
knowledge of business methods is also needed if these operations 
are to be economical and profitable. Employment is in logging, 
sawmilling, and wood-processing plants or as_ independent 
operators. 

Wood Technology: Wood technology is concerned with research 
and development problems of wood-using industries. Wood tech- 
nologists are foresters with a detailed knowledge of wood super- 
imposed upon engineering training. Its graduates become the 
wood research specialists who determine new uses and methods 
whereby wood can better serve mankind. Their training empha- 
sizes the physics and chemistry of wood. The employment oppor- 
tunities are largely with the large wood-using industries, or 
with government. 

Pulp and Paper Technology: Pulp and paper manufacture ranks 
with the largest industries in the country. Men must have highly 
specialized training to manage and control the many complicated 
operations which characterize the modern pulp and paper mill. 
Pulpwood must be bought and debarked, pulps produced and 
processed, and a variety of paper and paper products manu- 
factured by complex handling procedures and machines. Necessary 
training includes chemical technology, wood chemistry, bleaching, 
mill management, and considerable mill experience. 


Each year new uses for paper and paper products are found. 
The huge investments represented by the many pulp and paper 
mills throughout the country reflect the stability of the industry. 
Working conditions are similar to those of any large industry. 
(Qualified men enter the paper industry as control chemists. re- 
search chemists, and assistants to foremen or the superintendent. 

The salaries in forestry compare favorably with those in 
engineering and other professions requiring a similar degree of 
competence. The beginning annual salary in federal service is 
$3,410. Entering salaries in state service and the wood-using 
industries tend to be somewhat lower than those in federal service, 
while salaries in pulp and paper manufacture are higher. 

A career in forestry offers many satisfactions other than 
money. Not least is the privilege of working with living things. 
Forestry is important work offering a stimulating challenge 
which offers an opportunity to relate one’s profession to the 
common good of all, to increase the services of forests to 
mankind. 

The following self-rating scale is based on the accepted princi- 
ple that the process of vocational choice is essentially that of 
developing and implementing a self-concept. The process is 
carried out through imagining oneself in the occupational role — 
first in fantasy, then in serious consideration of jobs. The scale 
is designed as a preliminary guide for those who want to in- 
vestigate their pattern of interest in forestry. You should seek 
further information and adequate counsel if your score on the 
scale indicates that you wish to pursue some phase of this 
vocation further. Remember that making a vocational decision 
is a most important and responsible action as it affects your 
welfare and happiness. Therefore, avail yourself of every oppor- 
tunity to acquire all possible information and investigate further 
by consulting good vocational references and successful leaders 
in this particular occupation. 

The scale includes scholastic requirements, physical require- 
ments, mental requisites, personality requirements, special com- 
plementary abilities, compulsory complementary abilities, and 
native complementary abilities. In filling out the scale an arbi- 
trary passing grade of 70 per cent has been established. Place 
your rating for each subject or requirement in the parenthesis 
provided. Each section should be averaged in the manner indicated 
and placed on the 0-100 scale provided. 


FORESTER: 

Scholastic Requirements: Grade school (_ ) high school (_ ) 
) science-economics, liberal arts, art or manual train- 
ing required ( ) special courses ( ) algebra ( ) agricul- 
ture ( ) associated subjects (technical and cultural) ( ) 
astronomy ( ) arithmetic ( ) illustration, drawing ( ) 
) biology ( ) bible ( ) claim adjusting ( ) 
) carpentry ( ) drawing, freehand (_ ) 

) freight rates ( ) forestry 
) liberal arts, arts or manual 
) zoology ( ) wild life 


college ( 


landscaping ( 
costs (_ ) chemistry ( 
fire fighting ( ) fire prevention ( 
( ) fire fighting apparatus ( 

( ) wood, varieties and qualities ( 
(birds and animals) (_ ) 

Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 
the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 
Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 
provided. 


0 10 20 30 40 = S50 100 


60 70 80 90 
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) robust 





Physical; Good health ( 
physique | 
athletic ( ) keen sense of sight ( 
keen sense of hearing (_ ) height [tall] ( 
strength, back ( ) strength, arms ( ) strength, hands (_ ) 
strength, legs ( ) critical eyesight ( ) strength ( ) con- 
siderable standing endurance during working hours ( ) con- 
siderable walking endurance during working hours (_ ) ability 
to endure exposure to extreme weather during working hours (__) 
Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 
the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 
Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 
provided. 
0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 
Mental; Reserve ( ) deep thinking ( 
) creativeness ( ) will power 


) vitality ( ) stamina ( 
) muscular development (_) 

) keen sense of smell (_ ) 
) strength, neck (_ ) 


) muscular control ( 


100 


) con- 


80 90 
) tenacity ( 
) originality ( 
) common sense (_ ) 
train- 


structiveness ( 
( ) farsightedness ( 
accuracy ( ) technicality ( ) 
ing ( ) determination ( 
sonableness ( 

Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 
the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 
Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 
provided. 
0 10 

Personality: Independent ( 
) thoughtful ( ) 
) optimistic ( 


) shrewdness ( 
sound mindedness (_) 
rea- 


) energy ( ) practicality (  ) 


) fearlessness (_ ) 


100 


even tem- 


20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 
) commanding (_ ) 
enthusiastic (_ ) 
) respectful ( ) 


courteous ( ) 
) patient ( 


pered ( 
sympathetic ( 
curious (_ ) industrious (_ ) nature loving ( 
courageous ( ) sociable ( ) attentive ( ) 
systematic ( ) punctual ( ) principled ( ) 

Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 
the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 
Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 


) personable ( ) 
obliging ( ) 


provided. 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
Special Complementary Abilities: Art of service ( ) art of 

) art of speaking effectively ( ) art of speaking 
) art of freehand drawing (__) art 

) art of expressing your thoughts in 


cooking ( 
concisely and to the point ( 
of listening and learning ( 


) art of keen detection ( ) art of displaying ( ) 


writing ( 
art of selection ( ) carving ( 

Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 
the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 


Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 


) pruning ( ) 


provided. 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


Compulsory Complementary Abilities: To endure drudgery 


( ) to endure long hours of study and research ( ) endure 
traveling extensively and for long periods ( ) to separate 


essentials from details ( ) to work irregular hours ( ) execute 
honorable, fair judgment and supervision without sentimentality 
) to cope composedly with any emergency (_ ) 


) to willingly 


or favoritism ( 
to see relationship between cause and effect ( 
follow your work wherever it calls you (  ) to supervise others 
ably and effectively ( ) 

Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 





the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 
Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 
provided. 

100 
\bilities: To be disciplinary ( ) to 
) to get to 


@) 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 


Native Complementary 
) to be creative ( 
to seek and find (_) 


have the qualities of a leader ( 
the bottom of perplexing problems ( — ) 
to predict weather conditions without the use of technical in- 
struments (_ ) to possess a good sense of direction (longitude and 
latitude) ( 
cultivate plants and flowers and vegetables (_ ) 

Add together all of your scores in this section and divide by 
the total number of subjects to get your score in this section. 
Then place your score at the appropriate place on the scale 


) to possess the love and ability to successfully 


provided. 
0 10 
Place your score for each section in the place provided: 
Score 


20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 


A. Scholastic and Technical j= j= 3 § asvesbvevvccs 
B. Physical 
C. Mental 


D. Personality 


lraits 


E. Special Complementary Abilities 


F. Compulsory Complementary Abilities 


G. Native Complementary Abilities 


Total Divided by Seven Equals your Rating: 

This is your rating in relation to forestry as a vocation, Below 
seventy you should not consider forestry as a vocation; between 
seventy and eighty you would only be a fair or mediocre forester 
while between eighty and ninety the chances are that you would 
be a good forester; between ninety and a hundred your chances 


for success would be excellent. 





Assembling lamps in the home-mechanics laboratory 
electrical unit, Chicago Public Schools 
Lovis V. Newkirk 
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INDUSTRY CO-OPERATING WITH 
THE SCHOOL 


Committee of the 
Association, In 


The Education 
Screen Process Printing 
ternational, has just completed a course 
on how to teach screen process printing 
Phis at no. charge 


to schools 


course is available 
institutions by 


chairman of the 


and similar 
writing to Bert Zahn 
committee at the Association's headquar 
ters, 549 W. Randolph St., Chicago 6, Il 
Not only does this organization furn 
ish the school with the course outline, 
but it also gives the names and addresses 
will lend 


screen who 


the 


of local printers 


assistance to instructor who is to 
teach the course 

This committee has really developed 
a well-planned course which aims to get 
the work started properly and to furnish 


the student with a background of tech- 


nical and practical information which 


will help him later if he decides to enter 
industry as a screen process printer 

It may be well for teachers of print- 
ing to look into this fine offer of industry 
to help the school and incidentally the 
printing industry by working co-opera- 
tively in teaching the beginner 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Now that the first the 
school year is over, have you been able 
to formulate something new that might 
be helpful for the last semester of the 


semester of 


school year 1953-54? 

Probably you can obtain a helpful hint 
or two from your present students that 
can be adopted for the school year 
1954-55 

Have found the tests, that 
have used so far this year, as helpful 
as you would liked them to be? 
Have you succeeded in helping your 


students to get more out of their shop 


you you 


have 


projec ts? 

Have you interested them in design 
ing something that they could make for 
Have 


one of their brothers or sisters ? 


you interested one or more of them to 
start a home workshop? Agricultural 
teachers usually succeed in helping their 
students in selecting a project for the 
home farm. Students who do not live on 
the farm may also be induced to make 
something for the home, for the home 
garden, or for some youngster who is 
sick at home or in a hospital. 

Have you interested any of them in 
building barns, hutches, and the like for 
different kinds of pets ? Have you helped 
them fashion a job of the month cal- 
endar for the home? 

Some of these questions may suggest 
something that may start a new trend 
in your shop, and establish a closer link 
between you and your students. 

It may also point out a new way at 
arriving at interesting projects of your 
own design. If you have developed some- 
thing new, either in the way of an ac- 
tivity or a project which interests your 
students, don't forget to write it up for 
your professional magazine so that your 
fellow teachers can profit from it also. 


SUMMER SCHOOL — BE PREPARED 


There are still several months of the 
school year 1953-54 ahead of us, yet it 
is not too early for the directors, super- 
visors, and instructors of industrial arts 
and vocational education to plan ahead 
for their own educational advancement. 

The advertising sections of the Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, issues of In- 
DUSTRIAL ArTsS AND VOCATIONAL Epuca- 
rion present full information about the 
summer-school offerings of the following 
institutions of teacher education: 

Colorado A. and M. College. Fort 

Collins, Colo. 

New York University, Washington 

Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
Oregon State College, Department C, 

Corvallis, Ore. 

Oswego State Teachers College. 

Oswego, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania State University, State 

College, Pa. 

Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 

Minn, 

Utah State Agricultural College. 

Logan, Utah 
Wayne University, Detroit 2, Mich 


Scanning that list of teacher education 
institutions shows that the proper choice 
will offer opportunities for summer ses- 
sions of various lengths, courses of many 
kinds, unlimited recreational facilities. 
and excellent chances for visiting scenic 
and historic spots 


ANOTHER SAFETY KINK 


We are all accustomed to get into our 
automobile, fiddle around in one or more 
pockets until we have found our auto 
keys and then only can we switch on 
the motor and start off for our chosen 
destination. 

That switch mechanism is really a 
safety device theft, 
safety against unauthorized use, and the 
like. Of course, this type of switch mech- 
anism was soon found to be a necessity 
that is why we find it on almost all 
automobiles. 

But the same type of switch mech- 
anism could have put on power 
machinery for years, but most likely 
that was not thought of. Of course, in 
industrial shops and school shops, we 
have switch boxes that can be locked 
so that the switch itself cannot be tamp- 
ered with. But even there individual 
switch locks would prove helpful as 
safety devices. 

In the home shop such locks would 
be still more useful because young chil 
dren, and even teen agers, are likely to 
meddle with the ordinary switches found 
on electrically operated woodworking 
machinery to their own detriment or the 
favorite bit of 


safety against 


been 


danger of wrecking a 
machinery. 

It is welcome then to read that the 
DeWalt Power Shop is now being pro- 
vided with a Safety-Lock Switch, and it 
is to be hoped that the practice which 
this firm has introduced will quickly be 
adopted by many other machinery firms 

Of course, many home shop owners of 
electrically driven power machines have 
had their own methods of making their 
equipment inoperative when they are not 
using it themselves, but most of these 
schemes are cumbersome and are often 
dependent upon human decisions which 
are frequently not acted upon. 

Here is hoping that safety switches of 
this kind will be found more often on 
power machinery in the home shop, 
school shop, and industrial shop 





Training Girl Linotype Operators 
for the School Print Shop 


GARY G. GORE 
The Stout Institute 


Menomonie, Wis. 


More and more high school and college 
printing shops are being faced with the 
problem of training and keeping satisfac- 
tory linotype operators. Part-time jobs are 
plentiful for high school boys, and finding 
a boy willing to spend his time learning 
to operate a linotype and then setting type 


at comparatively low school pay rates is 
an ever growing problem to shop instruc- 
tors. Likewise, many college instructors 
have trained male students as Jinotype 
operators, only to have them taken out of 
the shop just when they were beginning 
to produc e 

Perhaps an innovation introduced at 
The Stout Institute, a Wisconsin State 
College specializing in preparing teachers 
of industrial and home 
nomics, has a solution which may be an 
answer to the question. That solution is 
training girls for linotype operation 


education e€co- 


After two vears of experimentation, The 
Stout Institute reports that it is thoroughly 


satisfied with its feminine linotype oper 


ators 

lo achieve those results, a simple three 
part training program has been developed 
It consists in: (1) basic printing opera 
(2) the linotype keyboard; (3) lino 
type care and maintenance. 

Lloyd Whydotski, chairman of the print 
ing department at The Stout Institute 
has found that the average girl’s first 
reaction to a printing shop is one of doubt 

For a time, she stares at the unfamiliar 


tions 


Fig. 1. (Left) The girl training to become a linotype operator will need such basic composition fundamentals 
as line justification, spacing, and proof marking. Handsetting type will help her acquire this knowledge. Fig. 3. 
(Right) Girl linotype operators can easily become proficient in routine adjustments and maintenance of machines 


14] 
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irroundings, does not understand trade terms, and worries about 


the ink she sees in the shop. However, she soon becomes curious 
ibout the work and willing to do things as directed. As soon as 
he discovers that ink can’t get through her apron and can be 
washed from her hands, she takes a healthy interest in shop ac- 
tivities and quickly becomes adjusted to her surroundings. Then 
her actual training begins 

First, she is taught to set type by hand 
her the importance of line justification, proper spacing, and proof 


marking. She learns the different sizes of type and some of their 


Figure 1. This teaches 


names. She is also taught the point system of measurement at this 


Fig. 2. Actual practice at the linotype keyboard is 
essential to speed and accuracy in the linotype 
operator. Girls have the patience and manual 
dexterity needed to make good operators 


time, a matter of great importance to her later in actual linotype 
operation 

After a girl learns the fundamentals of type setting, she is 
taught to lock up a form and set it up on a platen press. It is 
not necessary for her to become expert at any of these operations, 
but she should learn how ink is transferred to paper. 

\s the second step in the three-part training program, the girl 
in training is taught the linotype keyboard, Figure 2. She learns 
the position of the characters on the keyboard by the use of 
charts and fingering exercises on the machine. She is also taught 
how the machine accomplishes the work which she, in hand setting 
type, was doing by hand. From this point on, she practices setting 
straight copy until she is well along with her finger movements 
This training, which usually requires only several months, can 
be put to good use if she sets copy for the school paper or similar 
work 

Finally, the girl is taught the simpler adjustments, care, and 
maintenance of the linotype, F:gure 3. This is a continual process 
which takes place through individual instruction and the use of 
books on the subject. It is perhaps the most difficult part to 
teach, but special pains should be taken to teach it thoroughly. 

When the girl reaches her junior year in high school or college, 
another should begin preparation to take her place. Thus a shop 
will not lack an operator when an older girl is graduated. The 
process is a continuous one, lasting as long as the need demands, 
and providing the shop with a smooth flow of competent, inter- 
ested, reliable linotype operators. 

A word of advice is in order at this point: use discretion when 
choosing a girl to be trained. A serious-minded girl will take a 
real interest in her job, whereas a flighty girl tends to lose in- 
terest or become discouraged at her first challenge. Of course, 
the linotype work — with its responsibilities and its rewards 
should be fully explained to any girl before she accepts the job. 
Adherence to these precautions will determine the success or 
failure of the training program. 

This system of training girls for linotype work serves another 
purpose. It permits using available advanced printing students in 
other areas of the shop, such as the pressroom, where girls do not 
ordinarily work. 

The Stout Institute’s experience shows that girls can do lino- 
type work as well as can boys, and they frequently have a job 
stability that is lacking in many boys and young men. 





PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 








then be 


VISUAL AID FOR THE 
DRAFTING ROOM 
CHESTER E. ERICKSON 


Senior High School 
Springfield, Mo. 


Most drawing teachers have experienced the 
beginning 


transparent 


ditheulty encountered by many 


tudents in visualizing problems of intersec 
tion. Transparent celluloid models made from 
discarded X-ray film will help solve this diffi 
culty. ‘These models may be made quite in 
expensively by soliciting used X-ray film from 
hospitals and doctors’ office 

lo prepare this film for use, it is necessary 
to soak it for one hour in a solution of lve 


iter. This which may 


softens the en 


scraped off, leaving the 


Visual aid for teaching intersections 


Then fasten the celluloid over the pencil 
pattern and trace it in ink. Next, cut out the 
celluloid pattern very carefully, and shape 
it as needed. Fasten the edges together tem 
porarily with cellulose tape, and then cement 
them together permanently with airplane glue 


celluloid 


ENDLESS LEATHER BRAIDING 


PERCY W. BLANDFORD 
Stratford-on-Avon, England 

The method of braiding shown in the 
illustration may be used to make a belt or 
scarf ring, or it may be incorporated in some 
other piece of leatherwork. The achieving of 
the apparently impossible is very satisfying, 
and will mystify anyone examining the piece 
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Endless 3-strand braiding 


Use limp and pliable leather. Cut it into 
about in. wide, but 
rhe strip 


piece 


three equal 
with 
may be any length, and a sufficient 
should be left at the ends to take snap 
fasteners, buckles, or other fittings. As you 
work, the top has to be worked as an ordi 
nary three-strand-braid, while at the bottom 
the resulting mix-up has to be kept untangled 
Start by taking the right-hand strand over 
the center strand, then the left over the right 
See at B. Hold the top plait in position, and 
push the bottom end completely through gap 
Y. Pull the work out straight, with the bottom 
part right side forward as shown at ( 
the bottom end through gap Y and 


strips, 
closed ends, as shown at A 


Push 
all of the parts should untwist and lay flat 
as at D. Notice that each outside strand goes 


to the opposite side and back again, while the 
center strand goes to each side and finishes 
in the middle. This is a complete set of a 
tions, which may be repeated as often as 
necessary to make up the length required 


A MITERING BOARD 


E. D. MEYER 
Associate Professor 
Industrial Engineering Department 
Oregon State College 
Corvallis, Ore 

In a woodworking shop it is frequently 
necessary to cut the ends of various shapes 
of molding, casings, and other wood members 
at a 45-deg. angle. These cuts may be made 


Fig. 2 


box, with several hand tools, the 
table saw. The device 


In a miter 
trimmer, or on the 
described in this article was observed in use 
in the woodshop of the Coquille High School, 
where Paul Snider is the 

A similar device is in use 
State College 


Coquille, Ore 
teacher in charge 
in the woodshop at 
Corvallis, where it has proved to be of great 


value as a means of saving time and produc- 


Oregon 


ing excellent miter joints in stock of many 
shapes and dimensions. Because of its simple 
and inexpensive construction it is a piece of 
equipment which should be available at every 
table saw 

The principal item in the construction of 
this device is a base made from a piece of 
2-in. thickness fir plywood. Its width and 
length would vary with the size of the saw 


table. The saw table shown in Figure 1 is 52 


-Jim Hosmer Photos 
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long, including the 


in. plywood was cut 40 in 


and 3 in 
extensions. The 
vide and 50 in. long 
width to support long pieces which are to be 
nitered and the length is sufficient to allow a 


n wide 
This provides ample 
ide piece of material to be placed in front 


f the 
proportions are 


saw blade. If approximately the above 


maintained the size will be 
uitable 

ire made to fit intoe 
the cutoff and miter 
gauges normally These strips should 
be made from straight grained hardwood and 


hould be fitted to run in the grooves with 


Iwo hardwood strip 
the table grooves where 


travel 


put binding or excessive triction Iwo pieces 


of wood about 144 by 1% by 24 in. are used 
or the fixed miter guides, as shown in Figure 


Iti idly 


pieces sv 


isable to straighten and 
these that any 
vill fit the angle between them and the ply 
firmly held along their 


not be desired 


square 
molding to be cut 


yvood base and can he 


ength. A handle may or may 


It can be made j-in. piece 
of stock which would extend along the entire 


vidth of the plywood base, or a handle simi 


from a 1% by 


lar to the one shown in Figure 3 may be con 
tructed. The main 
in. piece would be to brace the plywood 


purpose ol the 144 by 


ind to eliminate any tendency for it to warp 

lo assemble the pieces, lay out center lines 
the entire length of both faces of the base 
Lay out the approximate location of the hard 
vood guide strips and the two miter guides 
With a hand drill make through the 


plywood for screws to fasten the four guides 


holes 
referred to above. Lower the saw blade below 
‘the level of the saw table and place the two 
Place 


the screws 


table guide strips in the table grooves 
over them 
place and temporarily 


It is suggested that 


the base and drive 


Carefully fasten the 
two 45-deg. miter guides 


not more than one screw be driven into each 


of the 45-deg guice prior to testing tor 


wcuracy of location. Fasten the handle or 
ross brace in place 

Rub paraffin wax on the table guides and in 
Place the plywood base on 
guides in the table 


back and forth a 


the table grooves 
table with the 
Push the 


the saw 


yrooves device 


number of times to work it into position 
Start the saw motor and raise the saw blade 
so that it cuts through the plywood and ex- 
well above it. Make sample cuts from 
each side of the 45-deg. guides. Carefully 
check the angle of each as individual cuts and 
the combined angle when two opposite angles 
are brought together. Make the necessary re 
adjustments of the 45-deg. guides by tapping 


them one way or the other and when properly 


tends 


adjusted drive the remaining screws. See 
Figure 3 

This jig serve a larger 
range of work by the addition of adjustments 
and The miter gauges made 
adjustable to the various angles commonly 
used. They can be with 7 into 
which sliding stops can oe fitted when several 


ire required 


can be made to 


stops can be 


made slots 


pieces of equal length 


FLY CUTTER 
JOHN FONTANA 
Industrial Teacher-Training Department 
New York State College for Teachers 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


his fly cutter has been found useful in the 


wood, metal, and electric shops. It was orig- 
inally made for the purpose of cutting out of 
plywood small wooden with a 
hole in the center. It has since been used 


holes in 


fiber 


many wheels 
;-in 
for cutting 


aluminum, steel 


other ma 


large 
copper plastics 
terials. This project lends itself nicely to be 


brass and 
ginning toolmakers in learning the operation 
of a lathe, with a little milling machine work 
The square hole will give some good 
hiling The 
;-in. pilot may be made removable for other 


;-in 


practice or it may be broached 


size pilots if necessary. The cutter is a piece 


ol ;-in. high speed tool bit, as used in the 
lathe, and ground to suit the requirements of 
the job 

For making wheels, a 
through the plywood (plastic, ete.) 
tool bit that a radius 


formed on the disk when the cutter was one 


hole was drilled 
and the 


,-in 


ground SO would be 


half way through the material. Then the ma- 
turned over and the wheel is cut 
from the other resulting in a 


terial is 
through 
very nice wheel. 

In cutting holes in plywood for such projects 
as serving trays, to accommodate glasses, the 
tool bit is ground with the radius cutting the 
material instead of the disk. This makes a 
very neat job requiring only light sanding to 
complete the job 

One important point in the use of this fly 
cutter is the adjustment of the cutter. The 
cutting end of the cutter should be adjusted 
so that the pilot is engaged within the pilot 
hole for at least one eighth of an inch before 
the cutter begins to cut. The cutter arm and 
the tool bit cutter are held securely with Allen 
type setscrews 


side, 


JIG FOR GRINDING 
JOINTER KNIVES 
J. L. CERMAK 
Head, Department of Industrial Education 
Southwestern State College 
Weatherford, Okla. 


Many of the industrial-arts departments in 
high schools do not have 
grinding jointer knives. Quite a 
instructors in our area send jointer knives to 
our college for grinding. This has resulted in 
the development of the simple jig shown here 
It is designed to be used with a drill press 


a good method of 
number of 


This jig can be easily made in any industrial 
arts shop. It is particularly suitable for jointer 
knives up to eight inches in length 

on the drawing 


Dimensions are not given 


since it is not necessary to adhere to any 
specific dimensions 

The piece labeled number one is attached 
to the drill table with two bolts. The 
thumbscrew gives an accurate adjustment for 
depth of cut of the abrasive wheel. An abrasive 
wheel of the about 2™% in. in 
diameter and | The 
groove in the block which holds the jointer 
circular 


press 


type 
face is well suited 


cup 
2-1in 


knives can be made easily on any 






































Detailed 


drawing of the fly cutter by John Fontana 
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THREADED PLATE 


SHEET IRON 
ABRASIVE WHEEL 


JOINTER KNIFE 


THUMBSCREW 


A Sia 


FA 











a2--™ DRILL-PRESS TABLE 


Grinding the jointer knife 
Jig for grinding jointer knives 


saw at the desired angle. Some may tind 
objection to this jig for the fact that only the shop while it was being made. Its unusual them wanted to try something like it. It 
i small portion of the face of the abrasive ippearance caused a good deal of curiosity erved well as a filler project when their 
wheel does the cutting. This may be overcome imong the students and before long several of main project was completed or nearing com 
by planing off the face which rests on the pletion 
drill press table o that one end of the Some of the advantages are its low cost 
jointer knife is higher than the other in refer its stress on the fundamental process in 
ence to the drill-press table. By planing the quaring stock (this takes it out of the realm 
proper angle the whole face of the abrasive ' : of just an exercise), and its possibility as a 
wheel can be used. If this is done the face ot " witt that is different 
the abrasive wheel must be true and perpen - There are many variations of the project 
dicular to the drill-press table in order to do . . some turned them into lamps, others made a 
1 pertect jon of grinding . place for ash trays along the base and others 
imply varied the style. The wood and finish 
ing may be chosen to match some piece ol 
furniture in the home 

Care must be taken in preparing each piece 


s 
The modern book ends o that a good glue joint can be made. It i 








hr ------ 


Grinding the jointer knife 
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MODERN BOOK ENDS 
HOMER A. MATTSON 


Minneapolis, Minn 


Thi project | lesigned with 


students can he encouraged 
original thinking about a proble 
In this case the project is used 
of what can be done to deviate 

iry book end. A second m« ulterior 
though it may be, is to find a use for the odd 

s otf scrap vood that 

in assortment of end table 


bookshelves i d the like that 





1 woodworking course 
I started one of these book ends during the 


early part of the school vear and left it around Modern book ends 
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that when a 
sembly must be 


vork 


to remember 


the 


pair 


very important 
embling the two unit 
reversed so that the 


is hook ends 


i 


will together 


BACKYARD CHICKEN COOP 
HAROLD O. AKESON 

High School 
East Orange, N. J. 


Raising poultry on a small scale in the 
back yard, or lot, is a very interesting hobby 
ind keeps the table supplied with fresh eggs 
It has other good points. The chickens, or 
hens, also solve the problem of disposing of 
most of the kitchen leavings, especially in the 
ummer the green vegetables 
lawn cuttings ind the like that 
are valuable Another worth 
while factor is the fertilizer obtained that will 
he good for the garden 


A house of the type and size 


from many 


fruits weeds 


contributions 


illustrated, is 
If more than 
just a few are wanted the size of the house 
ind enclosure would have to be enlarged in 
proper ratio from the present plans when 
building. It also ideal housing small 
chickens as it is easily moved by the handles 
on each end from one location to another. It 
is so constructed that the roof, the back edge 


sufficient to care for a few hens 


1s for 














The chicken coop 


of which is hinged, can be opened for clean- 
ing, white washing, and removing the eggs and 
may be adjusted at the top for ventilation 
Outside of the stock used for the run and a 
few other items, plywood or novelty siding 
could be used in the construction. 

The two sides, 2 ft. by 2 ft. 8 in., are made 
of either 4% or 7%-in. native pine. These pieces 
are tapered from 2 ft. 8 in., at the front to 
1 ft. 9 in., at the back. The front is 2 ft. 8 in., 
by 3 ft. If novelty siding is used instead of 
plywood — running vertically —a supporting 
frame should be used, made of 7% by 2-in. 


stock. Use either nails or screws to fasten the 
various pieces together. An opening must be 
provided in the front wall to serve as an 
entrance. 

A floor 2 ft. 10% in., by 1 ft. 10% in., can 
be made of 34-in. match flooring of suitable 
width or a piece of %-in. fir plywood. This 
is fitted into place on the 2 by 3-in. frame 
pieces which keep the house square while 
working on other details. The floor boards are 
held together by two battens, 4 by 3 in. by 
2 ft. 9 in., and fastened on the underside of 
the boards. Plan these battens so they are 





NOTE 
and | padlock required for coop 


2 mesh chicken wire for sides 
2° mesh chicken wire for top 





Native pine lumber & thick. 4 hinges 


HAROLD O AKESON 


Cover 


roofin 
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CHICKEN COOP 


EAST ORANGE, ™. J 
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Chicken coop by Harold O. Akeson 
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inside the frame area which holds the floor, 
and fasten them to the flooring with No. 10 
by 1'4-in. f.h. screws. 

The next step in construction would be in- 
stalling the nests. These may be supported on 
a shelf 34 in. thick by 12 in. wide and 2 ft. 
10% in. long. This shelf forms the bottom 
of the nesting boxes. It rests on two cleats, 

by 1 in., by 1 ft. 10% in., and is located 
10 in. above the floor on the side walls. It 
should be removable for cleaning and white 
washing. A strip of 34 by 334 in. by 2 ft. 
10% in. long is fastened to the front edge of 
the shelf. The partitions are fastened to the 
shelf with 8d. nails driven up through the 
shelf and into the ends of the partition. For 
this size house, two nesting boxes, one in each 
corner would be satisfactory. 

The roosts are made of 1% by 2-in. stock, 
2 ft. 10% in. long. They are placed about 
10 in. from the front of the house and extend 
from one side to the other side. Height from 
the floor 20 in. 

The door is made of the same material as 
the sides of the house. It may be hinged to 
the front or slide in two rabbeted pieces made 
of 1%-in. square stock. A wide rabbet, % 
by % in., for a slide would give very free 
movement for the door. A flexible wire may 
be used to raise or lower the door from the 
inside. If it is on hinges, a latch on the inside 
is advisable to control the opening and closing 
of the door from the top of the house. 

Before the house is set in place several coats 
of good outside paint should be applied. 

To complete the job make a frame ior the 
run and cover with wire as shown. Added 
length is to be allowed on the two top pieces 
of the frame for hand grips for moving the 
coop from one location to another 

If the size of the house is increased for a 
larger flock of hens it would be necessary to 
increase all the facilities such as the number 


of nesting boxes, roosts, and the like 


PORTABLE PROJECTOR STAND 
DONALD F. HACKETT 


Chairman, Division of Fine and 

Practical Arts 
Georgia Teachers College 
Collegeboro, Ga. 

The accompanying illustrations 
portable projector stand that has proved quite 
practical. In addition to making the projectors 
convenient to use, their life is materially in- 
creased due to the elimination of the wear 
and tear usually resulting from moving them 
about in the conventional manner 

The projector stand is made of %4-in. ply- 
wood and mounted on rubber wheel casters. The 
top is large enough that no portion of either 
projector extends beyond it, and the recessed 
portion accommodates film reels up to the 
1600-ft. size. The height of the stand permits 
projection of pictures over the heads of per- 
sons seated in front. The cabinet is used for 
the storage of strip films, slides 


show a 


Spare pro- 








RCA Junior 16mm. sound projector 

mounted on portable projection 

stand. Loud speaker is mounted 

in cabinet front. Strip film cans are 
stored in shelves 


jector lamps, etc. Plastic covers protect each 
projector from dust when not in use. 

Two machine screws, extending through the 
top, replace the screws that formerly held the 
rubber feet on the elevating assembly and hold 
each projector in place. The rubber feet at 
the rear of each projector rest in shallow 
holes to help keep the projectors in position 
and to permit them to be elevated freely. 

The two power cords are plugged into a 





SVE slide and strip film projector 

shown mounted beside RCA Junior 

16mm. projector. Power cord sup- 
plies power for both projectors 





Portable projection stand in use 
with portable demonstration bench. 
Operations may be demonstrated 
and details shown by means of 
slides or strip films 


duplex receptacle within the cabinet. Only 
the one power cord connected to the receptacle 
and coiled on the outside of the cabinet when 
not in use need be handled to place either 
projector in operation. The loud-speaker is 
also mounted in the cabinet thus eliminating 
the necessity for handling it or its power 
cords. (The fact that the sound comes from 
behind the observer in the average size class- 
room has not been reported objectionable.) 

Strip films are stored in the cabinet for con- 
venience. The three shelves contain 96 holes, 
bored to hold the strip film cans snugly and 
thus making it necessary to remove the film 
from the can while it is held in the shelf. If 
the hole is large enough that the film con 
tainer may be removed from the shelf it will 
seldom be returned to its proper place 

This equipment ideally serves the needs of 
individual students and small groups who wish 
to view material presented in films and at the 
same time must remain under the shop teach- 
er’s supervision. The projector stand is merely 
rolled to a convenient place in the shop and 
the film is projected on the wall, a sheet of 
paper, or any other suitable surface with little 
or no inconvenience to the remainder of the 
class. In combination with a portable dem- 
onstration bench it is possible for the teacher 
to present demonstrations and at the same 
time utilize films that might help to clarify 
details 


PETER G. POLOWNIAK 
Industrial Arts Teacher 
Passaic, N. J. 

This coffee warmer, Figure 1, is useful as 
well as decorative. It will keep coffee or tea 
warm on the dining table during a leisurely 
dinner and also serve as an interesting dec- 
oration in a breakfront or a hutch cabinet. 
A combination of highly polished brass and 
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Coffee warmer 








ypper gives the warmer 
which holds the glass 





ind the smaller 6-in 
holds the candle burner 
The copper disks 
ace hammer and then shaped in appropriate 


are planished with a broad 


The ends of these posts 


s drilled and tapped tor a 6-3. 


ilnut laminated tor 


are Cross peened he 
shaped around a wood mandrel 
then the copper 
poli hed before 


holder is designed to hold a regular candle re 


This project may 


THE LAW AND THE 
MOTORIST 


iv even though the intersection is 


by the Illinois Appellate Court 


1 car being driven on 


after having stopped 









topped it the Slop sign tor 15-30 seconds 


ind then started to cross the intersection at 


three miles per hour, no other car being visi 


ble. Car number one came over the crown 
of the hill at a high speed and crashed into 
the second vehicle. The Appellate Court, re 
versing the lower court said the right 


of way is not an absolute right and cannot 
be asserted regardless of distance and speed 


You will want to impress your students that 


they should be always on the alert for vehi 
cles likely to enter their traffic lane from 
side roads “News for Driving Instruction, 
144, Washineton, D. ¢ 
CONSTRUCTION OF A 
SOLVENT TANK 
S. M. ISADORE 


Instructor of Auto Mechanics 
Fall River Joint Unified High School 
McArthur, Calif. 


The 
mechanics shop generally requires that a sol 
vent tank be bought or constructed. A 
tank 


use and move 


washing of auto parts in the auto 
solvent 


which is easy to clean, convenient to 
and which in addition has con 
siderable eye appeal can be constructed fron 
i discarded washing machine 

1. Secure a discarded washing machine from 
in appliance store or junk yard 

? Remove all controls wringers impeller 
ete 

Weld or holes in 

the tank of the machine 


4. Fasten a faucet to the pump outlet as a 


otherwise repair any 


means of conveniently draining the tank 
Fasten all legs and braces securely to the 
tank 
6. Oil the castors 


Fasten a convenient handle | 


to the tank 












Discarded washing machine trans- 
formed into a solvent tank 


s. Sand and prepare the surface for paint 
ing, then paint the tank with a good grade ot 
enamel to harmonize with your shop's color 
scheme 

9. Label the tank and put it into operation 
gasket 


replacing — the iround the lid if 


necessary 


HAMBURGER PATTY MAKER 
HOMER MONEY 


Denton, Tex. 


This is a project that will be found very 
handy in outdoor cookery 

The hamburger patty maker will form a 
patty 4% in. in diameter by '4 in. thick 


It will also be handy in the kitchen for 


forming many kinds of patties 


Procedure for Making Patty Maker 
1. Any hardwood is suitable for the patty 
maker used to 


separate the patty mold and meat for clean 


project since Wax paper Is 


liness 


) 


Two pieces of 1-in. hardwood are cut 


Diagonals are then drawn to 
locate the center of the boards 


A softwood block 


to 6% in. square 


1 


(pine or fir) in 


quare and 1 in. thick is then cut to size 
Locate center same as above 
Note: The smaller block is mounted on 


the larger block so that the screws through the 


mall faceplate will not penetrate the 


maker 
1A piece ol newspaper or blotter is torn 


patty 


or cut to be placed between the large block 


ind the small block 
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Hamburger patty maker 


Glue (liquid animal) is then spread on 
the large block; the paper is placed on the 
large block, and more glue is applied to the 
other side of the paper. Additional glue is ap 
plied to the smaller block. The small and large 
blocks are then clamped together. Precaution 
should be taken to place the small block in the 
exact center of the large block 

6. The small block is then mounted on the 
faceplate for turning 

The large square block 
marked with a compass to the approximately 
finished circumference, and then sawed on 
the band saw to facilitate easier turning 

8. Beginners should use the round 
lathe tool to turn the edge grain, while a 
1\%4- to 1\%-in. skew chisel is used for squaring 


should be 


nose 


the face 

9. The inside diameter is marked on the 
the round disk 1 parting tool 
used to cut the outer portion to 


lace ol then 
hould be 
desired depth 

10. The large center portion of the material 
is removed roughly with the round nose tool 
while the finish part is done by scraping with 
i skew chisel 

11. Sanding is 
still on the lathe 

12. The plug part of the patty maker is 
turned \%e@ in. smaller than the recessed part 
to allow for the use of wax paper 

13. After the parts have com- 
pleted, a wood chisel is then used to separate 
half of the patty maker from the block used 
for attaching it to the faceplate 

14. The handles are made from 1-in 
of any suitable hardwood 

15. The two pieces are placed together and 
one side to accom- 


while the parts are 


at me 


two been 


stock 


a space is flattened on 
modate a 1-in. brass butt hinge using %- or 
‘-in. round head screws 

16. A. tasteless, odorless, neutral finish 
should be used, such as hot paraffin or olive 


oil 


MEASURING IMPEDANCE 
WITHOUT STANDARDS OF 
CAPACITY AND INDUCTANCE 


NORMAN R. DILLEY 
Monrovia, Calif. 


The circuit setup presents a practical and 
fairly simple method of measuring inductance 
or capacity as used in power and audio cir- 
cuits, It is not as direct as the various bridge 
methods where capacity and inductance stand- 
ards are a necessity. However, for the shop 
where these standards are not available this 
method is an alternative. 

An ohmmeter and an a.c. voltmeter (a 
vacuum tube voltmeter is highly desirable) 
are needed, besides the circuits described 
below 

The accuracy of the measurements will be 
determined by the accuracy of the resistance 
readings. Typical results should show less 
than 3 to 5 per cent error. 

The actual construction necessary involves 
a power supply, an audio oscillator of simple 
yet stable design, and the resistance-impedance 
balancing circuit 

The resistance-impedance circuit is basic- 
ally an old laboratory circuit for measuring 
impedance first mentioned by Dowling. Fig- 
ure No. 1 shows the circuit with the double 
pole double throw switch and is the circuit 
to be constructed. The double throw switch 
enables the voltage drop across the resistance 
to be compared with the voltage drop across 
the impedance. The a.c. input from the oscil- 
lator remains constant as in either position 
of the DPDT switch this a.c. input oscillator 
voltage goes through both the resistance and 
the inductance before going to ground. In 
other words, the load on the audio oscillator 
output transformer, while it varies with the 
setting of the adjustable resistors, always in- 


cludes the inductance or capacitance and the 
resistance. 

Now the operation of the circuit is rather 
difficult to see with the DPDT switch in- 
cluded. If the switch is thrown to measure 
the voitage drop across the impedance a real 
simple circuit is actually involved. Figure 
is the actual circuit that allows a reading to 
be taken across the impedance. The oscillator 
input from the insulated jack goes through 
the resistance and the impedance and then to 
ground. The voltmeter is connected between 
the high side of the impedance and the ground 

Now if the DPDT switch is thrown to 
measure the voltage drop across the resist- 
ances a similar circuit results. Figure 3 is the 
actual circuit. As can be noted the ground 
has been shifted to a point between the in- 
put and the resistance. The voltmeter must 
be disconnected from the circuit at the same 
time for proper comparison between the two 
voltage readings otherwise a SPDT switch 
could be used. In Figure 3 the voltmeter meas- 
ures the voltage from ground to the high 
side of the resistances. 

When the adjustable resistance is turned 
until the voltage readings across the impe- 
dance and the resistance are equal, then one 
knows that the value of the impedance in 
ohms is equal to the value to the resistance 
in the circuit in ohms. This is simply the 
ohms reading across the two adjustable resist- 
ances. The more accurately this value is as- 
certained the more accurately will the value 
of the inductance or capacitance be ascer- 
tained. If one desires extreme accuracy then 
a resistance bridge can be used. If ordinary 5 
to 10 per cent error can be tolerated, then 
the shop ohmmeter may be used to measure 
the value of the resistance 

When an inductance is being measured one 
must detach the inductance from the imped- 
ance-resistance balancing circuit and measure 
its d.c. resistance. This value and the value 
of the reading the two adjustable 
resistances is used in the following formula 
for the inductance 

VV Z*—R? 


across 


henrys 
2af 
where L equals the inductance 
Z equals the ohms across the two 
adjustable resistances 
R equals the d.c. resistance of the 
inductance 
equals the frequency of the a.c 
input in cycles 


? 


When 60 cycle input is used the term 2 rf 
equals 377. When the 660 cycles input is used 
the term 2 xf equals 4144.8. If Z is a value 
ten to fifteen or more times the value of R 
then R can be neglected with a small loss in 
accuracy. The inductance formula becomes 
simplified to: 


Z 


2af 


L=— henrys 


with the letters having the same meaning as 
in the preceding formula. All capacity meas- 
urements will neglect the R value because the 
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Measuring impedance without standards of capacity and inductance 


It is in 
two mesh or two 


but never used until recently 
teresting that a 
section mesh between the plate and grid will 


resistance of a condenser is rather  sistance-impedance balancing circuit have the ago 


Ihe formula for capacity 


series 


difficult to measure to note 


following ranges 
- 60 cycles 0.2 40 henrys 
0.2 40 microfarads 
0.02 3 henrys 
3 microfarads 


three or more sec- 
50 to 


not sustain oscillations 
necessary. There is about a 
60 degree phase shift in each section of the 
mesh of the feedback voltage wave from the 
plate before it reaches the grid 

The two tube audio amplifier is added to 
add stability to the oscillator and to provide a 
current source for the input to the resistance- 


10° 
microfarads 
> [2 660 cycles 


int 


tions are 
0.02 
with the letters having the same meaning as 
in the first inductance formula 
In any measurement of inductance 
capacity it is well to keep in mind that for a 
given frequency as the impedance of a number 


The audio oscillator consists of a one tubg 
audio oscillator and a two tube audio amplifier. 
The oscillator is not the only type 
that can be constructed. It was selected be- 


and 
audio 


of condensers goes down the capacity value 
will go up. For a given frequency as the im- 
pedance of a number of inductances goes 
down the value of the inductance will also go 
down. In other words, the impedance of a coil 
varies directly with frequency, but the im- 
pedance of a condenser varies inversely with 
the frequency 


The two frequencies applied to the re- 


cause it is about the most simple yet stable 
single frequency audio oscillator in the litera- 
ture. Figure 4 shows the full schematic. It 
uses only resistances and condensers and thus 
can be built quite compactly. The oscillator 
is a phase shift oscillator, and the frequency is 
determined solely by the value of the identical 
condensers and resistances in the three section 


mesh. This circuit was patented over 20 years 


impedance balancing network, This is _par- 
ticularly necessary when the nonvacuum tube 
i.c. voltmeter is used in conjunction with the 
resistance-impedance balancing network. If an 
a.c, vacuum tube voltmeter is used the final 
amplifier stage is not necessary, but does make 
the unit more versatile. The components as 
selected give a frequency of 660 cycles. 
Smaller resistances and condensers in the mesh 
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vill cause oscillation at a higher frequency 


The power supply is entirely standard with 


the possible exception of the use of the five 


olt winding for the 60 cycle input for the 
esistance-impedance balancing network. Fig 
Note that the five 
goes to an insulated jack 

is important to check that the output of 
five volt winding do 
resistance 
balancing 


ire is the schematic 


the oscillator and the 


ot ground except within the 


pacity or resistance-impedance 
wt work 
For some shops the range of measurement 
obtainable with 60 cycles may be sufficient 
the audio oscillator need not be 
ordinary 110 to 6 volt 
transformer will The 6 volts 
yutput should be hooked to an insulated jack 


Chis will then serve as the signal input to the 


In that case 
constructed, as an 


lament serve 


npedance-resistance balancing circuit 

During the operation of the units one throw 
of the DPDT switch will be followed quickly 
vith the closing of the switch to the volt 
When this is done quickly enough in 
close succession a ballistic throw of the needle 
of the Use the point 
of maximum throw for comparsion. Do not 


neter 
voltmeter will be noted 


ittempt to use steady values because these will 
iry especially when condensers are measured 
Naturally units 
ome rough 
operation has been learned 
Any further problems can be discussed with 


when beginning to use the 


standards will show if proper 


he writer by mail in care of this magazine 
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SPINNERS — MAKE THEM 
YOURSELF 
ALLEN R. MATZ 
and 
WILLIAM WIESER 
Harrison Technical High School 


Chicago, Ill. 

fishing at 
make his 
own fishing lures. It is easy enough to go to 


Every boy who is interested in 


ome time or other attempts to 
i sporting goods store and buy spinners, but 
the added thrill in have 


heen able to fool the fish is worth all of the 


knowing that you 
effort required to make one. They are easy 
ind inexpensive to make. We figure the cost 
it about three cents per spinner. If you pur 
spinner the cost would be 
This 
proved to be effective with perch 
and herring 
extracurricular activity 


chased the same 


ibout one dollar type of spinner has 
blue gills 
crappies It was developed as an 
for those interested in 
fishing. It is not meant to be used as a class 
project 

Following is a list of the tools and materials 
needed, and the step-by-step procedure to be 


followed in making such a spinner 
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Enlarged views of the spinners by Allen R. Matz and William Wieser 


Tools and Materials 

Long shank No. 10 fishhook, silver plated 
[wo pieces 28-gauge stainless steel '4 by 
in. Copper or brass approximately .015 thick 
may be substituted. Stainless steel solder and 
flux, long nose pliers, bench grinder, file, iv 
in. drill, '4-in. chisel, and hand drill 

Procedure 

1. Cut hook '% in 
Figure 1-A 

2. Grind or file shank of hook 
a pin point. See Figure 1-B 

3. Make slight groove, with rounded chisel 
on one side of each piece of stainless steel 
as shown in Figures 3 and 4. 

4. Fit hook into groove. Hook must be at 
See Figure 5 


from base of eye. see 


tapering to 


right angles to steel 

5. Spread small amount of flux and solder 
on pieces 

6. Holding entire assembly with pliers, heat 
solder over flame to melting point. Add flux 
ind hold until solder cools 

Caution: Be sure hook is at right angles to 
steel 

Drill 4 ,4-in. hole approximately *.,. in 

Irom top. See Figure 6 

8. File or grind to pear shape, as shown in 
Figure 7 

9. Polish and buff to a high shine 

+ 

When the new 53,000-ton ship S. S 
BNITED STATES raced across the At 
lantic to bring speed record honors to 
this country for the first time in 100 
years, her four massive propellers were 
driven by boilers fueled from tanks hold 
ing 2,000,000 gallons of oil. The proud 
success of this great new ship is another 
indication of the way in which Ameri 
can ingenuity, industry and skill bring 
Petro- 


about record-breaking results 


leum Newsnotes 


+ 
Uncle Sam is the largest publisher in the 
world, issuing over 25,000 items each year 
The 334 private publishers in the United 
States issued only 11,840 titles in 1952 


National Chamber Washington Report 


The walnut lamp. Stan Schirmacher, 
High School, Cottonwood, Ariz 
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LETTER RACK, INKWELL, AND 
PENHOLDER 

ALBIN A. GREGG 

Industrial Arts Dept. 

Wicomico High School 

Salisbury, Md. 


This letter 
was designed to serve as a beginning project 
in the woodshop. Its greatest value lies in the 


rack. ink well, and penholdet 


fact that it contains a wide variety of opera 
Ordinarily 
are needed to 


beginning 
fundamentals 


tions several project 


cover these 
Upon completion of this project the students 


work 


time consuming intermediates 


can go on to more intricate without 
building many 
These are the operations which are involved 
in making the project 
1. Squaring a board 
Planing a taper 
3. Cutting dadoes 
+. Cutting grooves 
Boring with the expansion bit 
6. Cutting rounded corners 


Operation sheets can be made up and dem 
onstrations given for each of the above items 


Three pieces ol wood are used for this 


project. The base is best made of white pine 
or poplar with the uprights cut from 
Plywood is used for the uprights 


would have 


'4-1n 
plywood 
because beginning students too 
much difficulty planing thin solid wood. It 
a student should ruin a piece of wood the loss 
is not great since the parts are so small 

The student can be called upon to do some 
original thinking in designing an inlay or an 
overlay for the front upright. This design can 
be geometric or in the form of a monogram 


\ wood burner can also be used to design 
this front upright 


An 


for beginners 


orange shellac finish is recommended 


and several coats of wax can 


be ipplied for the final polishing 


AWARDS PLAQUE 
ROY H. DUNGAN 
Industrial Arts Dept. 
Springfield Township High School 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

and 

Lecturer, Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Intramural champs’ Home-room winners o1 


Awards plaque 


t basketball How they be 


rewarded 


tournament can 


This problem can be solved by an assembly 
presentation of an attractive awards plaque 
that may be displayed on the wall or in 
trophy case 

Skills involved in this project are: layout 


woodworking. finishing, and lettering with 


paint brush 
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Letter rack, inkwell, and penholder 
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Awards plaque 


Procedure 


1. Lay out pattern on drawing paper. 
Since shape is symmetrical, only one side need 
be laid out. 

2. Transfer outline to piece of 44 by 10 by 
10'%-in, maple or oak. 

3. Cut plaque to desired shape on jig 
band saw 

4. Sand to finished shape 

Shape front edges of plaque to desired 
contour with portable router. Available cutters 
will determine the contour of the edge. 

6. Sand edges with fine sandpaper 

Inspect the front surface for any dents 
or bruises. Apply hot water to any dents 
found, repeating operation as needed. This 
will cause the surface cells of the wood to 
swell, thus bringing the damaged area to the 
level of the surrounding surface 

8. Check for oil or grease on the surface 
If found, remove by rubbing with benzine or 
naphtha 

9. Thoroughly 
No. 2/0 sandpaper 


sand entire plaque with 

10. Apply a first coat of white shellac. 
Add from 25 to 50 per cent alcohol to stock 
solution 

11. Allow from 2 to 4 hours for drying and 
then rub down with No. 2/0 steel wool. 

12. Apply successive coats of white shel- 
lac (number optional). Each coat should have 
a smaller amount of alcohol introduced. Re- 
peat step 11 after each coat 

13. Apply face design with small brush, us- 
ing a good enamel paint 

14, Finish with a coat of wax applied with 
a soft cloth, rubbing with the grain of the 
wood 

15. Plaque may be prepared for hanging 
by inserting two small hook-eyes in the back, 
connected by a piece of wire. 


OBJECTIVE EVALUATION OF 
DRAFTING PLATES 
A. J. OSTERGAARD 


Instructor and Co-ordinator, Vocational 
Drafting 

Technical High School 

Omaha, Neb. 


Objective evaluation of pupil achievement 
is always sought for by educators as a device 
for both pupil promotion and course evalua- 
tion. In the classroom, where the instructor 
deals with individual personalities, it is al- 
most impossible to keep one’s emotions from 
altering the true or approximately true evalua- 
tion of pupil achievement. This fact is espe- 
cially evident where classes are held for more 
than one period and where the instructor has 
pupils for more than one year in a particular 
course as is the case in vocational education. 
For this reason the author designed a rating 
scale or check list which took form as a rub- 
ber stamp. This rating scale not only makes 
evaluation of drawing plates more objective 
but serves as a reminder to the pupil as to 
what areas to concentrate on to improve his 
plates. Then, too, the rating scale helps point 
out to the pupil the important characteristics 
looked for in a good drawing. The author, at 
the beginning of each course, explains the 
rating scale to the pupils and then lets each 
pupil rate his first drawing plate; thus helping 
the pupil to obtain a more accurate and com- 
plete idea of how the rating scale works and 
brings to his attention the important char- 
acteristics for him to look for when making a 
drawing plate. 


How to Use the Scale 
Each time a drawing is turned in to the 
instructor for grading, the instructor places 


the stamp just above the title box. See Figure 
1. As the reader can note, the rating scale has 
six different scales on which to rate each 
drawing. In other words drawing is 
graded six times; thus helping to achieve more 
objectivity. The instructor places an Y for 
each scale or characteristic in the appropriate 
grade column. After the drawing has been 
rated against all six scales the instructor 
glances at the array of X’s and assigns an 
average grade which goes in the title box 
and which is the grade of said drawing 


each 


STEP-BY-STEP PROCEDURE 
FOR CORRECTING DRAWINGS 
DON ZWICKEY 
Supervisor of Drafting 
Detroit Parochial Schools 
Special Instructor, Department of 

Industrial Education 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Mich. 


Correct the pupil’s work while he is draw- 
ing, not after he has finished the sketch. The 
boy with a badly marked-up set of drawings 
has no incentive to keep them or to show them 
to others. Completed drawings should be cor- 
rect as far as arrangement of views and dimen- 
sioning are concerned. These jobs will then 
have permanent value, besides providing psy- 
chological advantages to the student 

To turn out a maximum amount of work, 
of good quality, both teacher and student 
must follow a definite system. Many experi- 
enced teachers have developed a step prece- 
dure. However, some of the newer instructors 
are still undecided as to where one step ends 
and the next one begins. The outline shown 
here is designed to help the latter group. 


NEATNESS 
ACCURACY 
NES 
vinws 
PRINTING 
Ditties 1 ONS 























A 


;.S 83.4.2 





CONTOURS 


"#100' 


DATE 2/27. | GRADEZ — sHeET 4 


DRAWN BY 
PROB 


JIM HALL 








Fig. 1. 


The rating scale 
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The procedure described based on the 
premise that anything correct on the drawing 
darkened, while anything in- 
correct can easily be changed 

All jobs are done first as freehand sketches 
sketches, such matters as number 
irrangement of and dimen- 
worked out. The instrument 
nerely a matter 


can easily be 


On these 
oft views views 
sioning, can be 
then 


job coming tater Is 


of copving 


Steps — Sketches 


1. a) Outline (very fine lines) all necessary 
views. Horizontal lines in front view 
should extend through side-view area 


Vertical lines in front view should ex- 
tend through top-view area 
Get teacher's approval in 


( Initials) 


writing 


STEP ONE 





STEP TWO 





























2. a) Darken object lines 
b) Erase loose ends left from first step 
c) Draw extension lines 
d) Draw dimension lines 

Draw very fine guide lines for dimen- 

sion figures. (These will establish prop- 

er uniform size of dimension figures.) 

Important: No arrowheads nor dimen- 

sion figures in step two. These will be 

added after teacher approves, or 
changes, the dimensioning system. 

Get teacher’s approval in writing 


3. a) Dimension figures 
b) Arrowheads. 
c) Lettering, notes, et« 
Make final check 
fore turning in job 


with instructor be- 


Steps — Instrument Jobs 


1. Same as step one for sketches. Teacher 





Views and iccu 


will check 


measurements 


placement ol 
racy ol Beyond this step 
the job is a matter of copying the sketch 
since all corrections have been previously 
made. Any further markings by the teacher 
should be grading or commenting on the 
Comments should be written on the 
inother 


work 
back of the drawing sheet, or on 


sheet of paper 


MEAT TENDERIZER 


E. ROGER ETTER 
Mt. Olive, Ill. 

In searching for a project to be made on 
the shaper I designed the meat tenderizer 
illustrated and described in this article. It 
seems to have great boy appeal as it Is some 
thing that Mom can use. 

It also serves well as a milling machine 
project 

The tenderizer is made of aluminum and has 
about the right weight for this type of kitchen 


tool 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
SANDPAPER 
JACK DOWN 
East Lansing, Mich. 


If you are an industrial-arts teacher operat 
ing within a limited have no 
doubt been appalled at the sizable chunk you 
sandpaper 


budget you 


necessary tor 
you have undoubted, 


have considered 
Then, on top of that 
gotten many pains in the proverbial neck 
trying to keep it from being wasted, 

The writer has found a partial answer to 
this problem. One so simple that it is surpris- 
ing that other shop teachers have not thought 
of it themselves 

When the writer taught in Samoa he found 
that broken glass was used for nearly every 
smoothing operation. It is used as a scraper 
ind since glass usually does not break straight 
across an edge, the broken piece usually has 
a highly efficient scraping edge. For large flat 
areas I recommend sandpaper but for any 
smaller area, flat or curved, and for end grain, 







































A cc ce ae 























NOTE : USE /2-/NCH MACHI/N- 
/STS HAMMER HANOLE 
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Details of the meat tenderizer 
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i small piece of broken glass will do a taster 


ind an ever so much cheaper job 


who thinks this sounds danger 


moother 
lor anyone 
remembered that the same 
chisel 


even though 


it must he 


tudents will be using sharp saw 


lane etc. Cuts are rare most 


of the students are barefoot 


Samoan 


The gla however, become dull quite 


rapidly and 


must then be discarded 


THE RACINE PLAN FOR 
IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
KENNETH L. SCHANK 
Racine, Wis 


Racine are un 


i revision of curriculum so in order 


The junior high schools of 
dergoing 
growing plans 


industrial 


io keep up to date in the 
Harlan J. Shufelt 
conducting 


consultant in 
irt Is an in-service training pro 
gram for the shop instructors. The course is 
14 weeks in length and will provide brush-up 
experiences or new knowledge in most phases 
of shopwork for approximately ten teachers 
The es 
ultant and various other qualified instructors 


ening classes are conducted by the con- 


in the system, or by outside consultants as 


heir need becomes apparent. Three meetings 
junior high school printing at 
the Lincoln Junior High in Kenosha 
it Washington Junior High in Racine 
ind two on electricity at Park High Racine 


\ field trip to one ol the local industries is 


vere held on 
two on 


plastic 


planned for the future 
Most of the 
group because of the 


need Mo { 


of brushing up atter they have 


planning is being done as a 


varied interests and 
instructors recognize the value 
heen away 
irom a certain subject tor a te 
voing to iid an entirels 


program 


Definite books to order, types of 
tools, supplies, visual aids, safety, and 
cedures have highlighted all of the meetings 
so far. This is a concrete course with no frills 
or padding, planned to keep the industrial-arts 


program in the foreground educationally. 


costs 
pro- 


SHEET METAL DRILLING WITH 
TWIST DRILL 

B. HARRY GUNDERSON 

Associate Professor of Industrial Arts 

Eastern Illinois State College 


Charleston, Ill. 


\ standard twist drill with a special greund 
may be used to cut 
round holes in sheet metal. Theoretically, if 
. twist drill is used to cut metal to a thickness 
less than will support the drill before it cuts 
its full diameter (to the margin of the drill), 
it will have the tendency to cut an off-round 
hole. One way to avoid this difficulty when 
drilling sheet metal is to support the drill in 
a drill bushing. Bushing installations for most 


lip (hollow-ground ) 














Fig. 1. From “How to Get More 
Service From Your Blue-Point Drill” 
Courtesy, Mr. John 
Conron, publication edi 


tor, Snap-On Tool Corp., 
Kenosha, Wis 


Racine teachers take a look at the art of bookbinding. From left to right: 
K. L. Schank, J. A. Woolley, G. A. Todd, and W. H. Schubert 


industrial education laboratory conditions are 
not practical to use and are 
therefore, the writer has 


hollow-ground lip a solution for the 


expensive to 
acquire found the 
misce 
laneous drilling of holes for thin metal or 
nonproductive basis 


The writer was hollow 


taught 
ground lip grinding technique by 


first 
foren 
sheet met 


had bee 


ibout 1935, in a manufacturing 
plant in Richmond, Ind 
taught by a floater sheet-metal tr 


The writer has used the special drill to 


who in tur 


desma 


equal advantage in both the sheet-metal trace 
industrial 
Since using this drill grinding tect 


work and in education laborator\ 
training 
nique in teaching and in various trade jol 

nae hine 


hand 


in sheet metal and occasionally 
shop work, the ;riter has not found 
reference about it until the publication of the 
pamphlet, How To Get More Service Fron 
Your Blue-Point Drill.! On page {5 in this 
pamphlet is a paragraph description of “Sheet 
Metal Drilling”' with an illustration of this 
hole-cutting technique as shown in Figure 
The writer finds this drill grinding technique 
useful in technical schools 
industrial education laboratories and in i 
dustry, provided these drills are used only fo 


teacher training 


; 


the intended purpose and are always stored 
with other special tools. Confusion will result 
if the drills ground for drilling holes in shee 
metal are placed with other drills 


Procedure for Sharpening Twist Drill 
for Cutting Holes in Thin Metal 
1. Start with a drill ground to the standard 
118 deg. included angle. Use a high-speed dril! 
il possible 
?, Use sharp corner of the straight grinding 
wheel (the wheel usually used for 
ing drills) and make the first tri 
using the same back-off (or cleara 
is for the standard drill grinding 


1? 


of clearance is 12 deg.) 


Finish grinding the secon 
ingle that will permit the dead cent 
the two cutt 
the drill. The 


must be equally 


drill to extend above 
the circumference of two lips 
for accurate drilling spaced 
between the dead center of the drill, as show! 
in Figure | 

Note: The correctly ground dril! 
the protruding dead center to serve as a pil 


ind the cutting lips to cut the thin 


| 
will cause 


through 


metal first, thus giving a metal-pur g effect 


Drilling Technique for Using Twist Drill 
Ground for Cutting Holes in Thin Metal 


1. Center punch for hole location as us\ 


with dividers and punch wit! 
if a check for 


2. Ring hole 
prick punch lor proot! lines 
accuracy Is necessary 

Reduce cutting speed to about one 


to help 


third 
the amount used for standard drilling 
preserve the cutting keenness at the circur 
ference of the drill 

4. If than 
drilled at one time 


more one thickne = 


remove the 
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each time one thickness of metal has been cut 
Hole cutting for thin metal may be done 
n the turret lathe or engine lathe if the op- 


erating conditions described in items 3 and 4 


} nail 
ire observed 


DEMONSTRATION PANEL 
MADE OF RADIO KIT PARTS 
FRED M. KENNEDY, JR. 

Screven County High Schoo! 
Sylvania, Ga. 


Many industrial-arts teachers would wel 
ome the addition of certain teaching aids 
such as radio demonstration® panels if their 
yudget would permit the added expense. This 
vanel will meet the needs of the average 
electricity and radio course and can be built 


nominal cost 


ti very 








~d 

selected because of its popu 
the 

12SK7, 


demonstration unit is 


The S-tube a. 
superheterodyne 
table 


panel consists of a 


following 
12807 


models, with 
tube complement: 12SA7, 

35Z5, and 50L6. The 
designed to simplify instruction in theory ot 


larity in 


radio circuit design, facilitate ease in circuit 


tracing, provide a clear-cut visual aid in 


teaching the relationship of the physical parts 


ind their respective schematic symbol, and 


the proper use of test equipment in repair 


work. Multiple Nu-way snap connectors are 
used on each tube element connection for 
signal and voltage measurement and at each 
circuit junction so that actual conditions 


shooting may be si:nulated 


the 


found in trouble 


Trimmers are accessible from front of 


the panel for demonstration of alignment 


proc edures 


This unit was built from parts included 
} 














kit for chassis con 
struction, and mounted on a 
The only additional parts required are 


and lugs and hook 


in a regular designed 


'4-in. plywood 
panel 
some Nu-way snaps, studs 
up wire 

The schematic 
regular white poster board with black India 


ink 
shifted 


diagram was drawn on 
The component parts of the circuit were 
about to permit the 


the kit. After 


gram was completed and glued on the board 


mounting ot 


the parts of schematic dia 
it was sprayed with a coat of clear lacquer 


This the 


mounting of thin 


minimized dirt smudges during 


parts. A piece of clear 


template for 
Sheet 


for 


plastic was used to make a 
drawing the coil and resistor symbols 
brackets 


and volume control 


metal mounting were made 


variable condenser, dial 


The 


chased from 


cost of such a demonstrator if pur 


an electronics distributor would 











DRILL 
CSK UNDERS/DE. 


| 


| 
I ill 
4 a 
ie ‘i 4 | 
i i 





2-g-OlA HOLES TO HANG CORNICE. 


TO HANG CORNICE :- SET IN PLACE OVER 
W/NDOW CASING & ORIVE 2-/3”BRADS 
THROUGH HOLES /NTO TOP OF CASING. 
ALLOW BRAD TO PROVECT Z “ABOVE COR- 
NICE FOR EASY REMOVAL. 






























































ALTERNATE METHOD FOR HANG/NG CORNICE 





WINOOW CAP | 





SCREW 
HOOK: EVE 


BRACE 





N 








1 

















SUGGESTED DESIGNS 











Window cornice by Louis Barocci, Cudahy High School, Cudahy, Wis 
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Radio demonstration panel 


ibove $40. At the time this kit was ENGLISH IN TRADE AND and they know what they are doing, and why. 


In the first year’s work only one kind of 


uurchased he price s $11.16. Recent price 
| sypvagh sp tes sig VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS sentence is stressed continually: the simple 


increases on all electronics equipment will 4 . ; 
J. ALLEN MORRIS sentence. To begin working on this type of 


: sentence, the instructor should ask for a defi- 
ticular case experience gained through build Murray Vocational School nition of the word senten The nswers will 
0 0 e 0 ‘ i¢ ce e€ answers 


ng this nel w riceless. Many difficulties Charleston, S. C. 

g this pane is pricer iny difhe 4 usually produce the traditional group of word 
were encountered in attempting to align the (See preceding articles in January, September containing a subject and a predicate and ex- 
Vovember, 1948; January, May, June, Novem pressing a complete thought. This is techni- 
ber, December, 1949; February, November, 1950 
February, March, and June, 1951, issues) 


render this figure much higher. In this par 


et due to long connecting leads. After much 
experimentation, many of the grid and plate cally correct but almost completely valueless 
to vocational school students because they do 
Punctuation: Simple Sentences not know what a subject is, have no under- 
Most vocational school students need a _ standing of the word predicate, and cannot 
great deal of assistance before they are able tell one complete thought from two or more 
to use punctuation marks satisfactorily. When complete thoughts. For purposes of checking 
re- their own work, students find the old defi- 


eads were shielded and grounded to eliminate 
nterference, feed-back, and induced signals 

The performance ol thi panel is com 
parable to any similar set. It is very flexible 
ind invaluable as a visual teaching aid in 
they first start to write themes, letters, 
1 field that requires visualization of such ports, and other forms of written work, their nition useless; hence a simple, more practical 
intangible phenomena as electron flow, detec punctuation is usually guided entirely by one, § —V—S§ should be substituted. Each 
tion, radio and audio frequencies. It lends guesswork. They have practically no sentence first-year student is required earn the 


itself well to the use of an oscilloscope in ense, cannot tell one kind of sentence from following 





the observation of wave forms in the various another, and have formed no habit of using 
tates of the circuit marks of punctuation correctly. Sentence: S$ —~V—S 
the The problem is further complicated by in- 
dividual differences, presenting almost a hope 
less maze of mistakes. Great patience on the 


plastic bag was made to lip over 


. Tom is working on his ca 


Auto Shop 
This is a sentence because it has a 


tire panel to prevent collection of dust 


dirt ; 

part of the instructor is necessary, for he is ; 4 

. engaging in a struggle that must continue subject and a verb and makes oe 
the be 


for several years. Before it is over, thousands capital letter should be used at 


While drilling the deepest well in the ginning of the sentence and i period it 


se of sentences must be written and many hours 
world, oil men took a routine “bottom 


: spent at the board, explaining over and over the end 
hole” temperature at 20,003 feet and found 
ae the principles which are necessary. Finally, S—~V—S = Subiect — Verb — 
it to be 334 degrees F more than hot . he | . , ; —— ! 
: ifter the long period of learning and prac- Sense — Sentence 
enough to cook your Sunday dinner ticing is over, his students are able to punc- 


Petroleum Newsnotes tuate their written work almost perfectly - ntinue age 144 
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“I’m really sold on AMF De Walt 
as a safe multi-purpose tool!” 


says E.F Wilson, Instructor, Vocational Agriculture Dept., George Wythe High School, Wytheville, Vo. 





AMF De Wolt's big SAFETY PLUS 
feature—the Schoo! Safety Guard 
— hos brought all-new sofety to 
schoo! shops 


“Like most instructors, I was wary about having my students work 
with a multi-purpose tool. But when I saw how safe AMF 
De Walt® is, | got one right away. Now my students can learn 


as many as 15 different operations 


And I don’t worry about their safety, thanks to features like 
AMF De Walt’s Blade and Arbor Guard, Anti-kickback 
Device for all operations from ripping position and the new Automatic | 


Safety Carriage Lock. That’s why I'm really sold on AMF De Walt.” 


ir 
RABBETS op GROOvEs | 


Yes, AMF De Walt is safe and versatile. What's more it’s easiest 
to teach and learn. Makes all cuts quic kly accurately 


Write us c/o Dept. IA-4-54, or your AMF De Walt dealer for illustrated 
catalog. Send for two 16 mm. movies on AMF De Walt 


ideal for classroom instruction 


'T ROurs. Tee, 

| a > YONS 
TS ‘ 

J , , 


- 


! 
'T curs\ RAFTERS 


‘ WV im no 
POWER SAWS lL Rips 
Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 
IN CANADA: De Walt Canado Limited, Guelph, Ontario 
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ENGLISH IN TRADE AND 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 





Continued from page 


sense can be 
useful test. If 


sense, it 18 a sen 


For a while only the word 


used by students as a simple 


1 group of words makes 
students can use this test 


little im 


Even slow 
work 
They 
ters and more periods in their papers 

\s the work of the class progresses 
ire devoted to studying subjects and 
group ot 


tence 


ind their begins to show a 


provement will use more capital let 


period 
verbs — until boys can look at a 
and recognize that it has a subject, a 


Once 


word 
erb, and sense that it is a sentence 
this stage has been reached, the punctuation 
of written work again improves 
Grammar books and workbooks 
numerous sentences that can be used for board 


assignments 


vork and class or homework 
but students are generally much more inter 
ested in their own their own 
mistakes in punctuation. Using the boys’ work 
is a source of practice sentences, the instruc 
tor should discuss with them what 
they have made in punctuating their simple 
ntences, day after day throughout the first 


stressing chiefly the necessity of using 


sentences and 


mistakes 


vear 
i capital at the beginning and a period at the 
end of each normal simple sentence 
Virst-year students write very few questions 
ind cannot achieve mastery of the use of the 
question mark; so this should be mentioned 


occasionally but not emphasized particularly 
Mastery of the question mark should not be 
required until the senior year 

In the first 
and dependent 


year, work on prepositional 


phrases clauses begins. The 


chief idea stressed is that a phrase has no 


ubject —no verb — no sense (just the oppo 
ite of a sentence) and so is not a sentence 
therefore a phrase should not be written with 


drill 


prepositional 


1 capital and a period, Several sheets 


containing numerous phrases 


give the boys practice in learning what these 
clauses begins. The 


phrase ind dependent 


lhe following ts from one of the 


drill sheet 


in excerpt 


hould not be written with a 


fA 


capital and a 


phe im 


period as if it were a sentence 
(Commas and semicolons are not usually used with 
phrases. Copy the following sentences and punc 
them correctly 


middle. OF the 


tuate 
street. Was 


winning th 


1. im the a police 
man the boy. won a prize. For 
room the boys Are 


race in the dratting 


blueprints +. by the window 
With 


on the corner, ran, the 


making open 


Stood a man 1 pistol. In his hand 5S. into 
the house man, after the 


bay 


When work on dependent clauses begins, it 
Instead of de 
clauses 1 use 


is made as simple as possible 
pendent clauses or subordinate 
a term that my stu 
In the first 
vear the weak 
(dependent-subordinate) clause is not a sen- 
sense. For 


the term weak clauses 
dents learn to understand quickly 


main idea stressed is that a 


tence, because it does not make 


this reason a weak clause should not be writ- 
ten with a capital and a period. Several drill 
sheets, presented with frequent explanations, 
give boys practice in learning to recognize 
the difference between a weak clause (S—V 
no sense) and a sentence (S—\ S). The 
term complex sentence is not used in connec- 
tion with the first year’s work, but is intro- 
duced in the next year’s work. Short weak 
like these are used for 


clause sentence 


beginners 


I. when a weak clause starts a sentence use a 
comma don't use a comma unless the weak 
clause starts the sentence he ran to get help be- 
cause his car was on fire i don’t know where 
he put the chisel when i showed him my draw 


ing he laughed at me_ after the boat is paintec 
i'll put it away for the winter 
to your house last friday 
columbia s c while i was waiting for the bu: 
i saw three cars with north carolina licenses i 
you are going to the meeting on marion squar 
we can go together on our bicycles 
start on your trip you'd better have your ca 
examined 


i could not come 
because i was ij 


before you 


Mastery of prepositional phrases and de 
pendent clauses is not required in the first 
years work, but each student must be abl 
to recognize in his own work the simple se: 
tence and must be able to punctuate most o 
the simple sentences correctly before he is 
eligible to begin the work of the second vear 
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COMING CONVENTIONS 

ipr. 1-3. National Science Teachers 
tion, at Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Il 
Robert H. Carleton, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
Washington 6, D. C 

ipr. 1-3. Texas Vocational Association, at 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Secretary, Louis 
F. Koudelik, 705 Fannin, Houston, Tex 

Apr. 2-3. West Virginia Industrial Arts As 
sociation, at Jackson's Mill, W. Va. Secretary, 
Anthony Kolitsch, High School, Phillip W. Va 

ipr. 8-10. Florida Vocational Association, at 
McAllister Hotel, Miami, Fla. Secretary, Mrs 
Julia Burns, Brewster Vocational School, Tampa, 
Fla 

ipr. 8-10. Illinois Vocational Association, at 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, Ill. Secretary, Paul R 
Waugh, Board of Education, Peoria, Ill 

ipr. 8-10. New York State Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association, at Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, N. Y. President, Joseph C. Deluhery, 
1500 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 7, N. ¥ 

ipr. 9. Industrial Education Conference, at 
lowa State College, Memorial Union, Ames, 
lowa. Chairman, Lowell L. Carver, 101 Industrial 
Arts Bldg., lowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

ipr. 9. Tennessee Vocational Association, at 
02 Memorial Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. Secretary 
W. A. Seeley, 202 Memorial Bldg., Nashville 
Fenn 

ipr. 11-15 Western Arts Association, at 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. Secretary 
George S. Dutch, Geo. Peabody College, Nash 
ville, Tenn 

lpr. 11-16. National Art Education Associa 
tion, at Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. Secretary 
Dr. Horace F. Heilman, S.T.C., Kutztown, Pa 

ipr. 12-15. American Personnel and Guidanc« 
Association, at Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. Sec 
retary, Frank L. Sievers, 1534 O St.. Washing 
ton 5, D.C 

lpr. 12-15. Pacific Arts 
mont Hotel, San Francisco, Calif 
Harry B. Green, San Francisco 
San Francisco, Calif 

ipr. 16-17. Missouri Industrial Education As 
ociation, at University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo. Secretary, Maurice L. Stewart, State Dept 
of Education, Jefferson City, Mo 

ipr. 16-17. Missouri Vocational Association, at 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Secretary, 
H. H. London, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Mo 

May 7-8. Wisconsin Association for Vocational 
and Adult Education, at Wausau Hotel, Wausau, 
Wis. Secretary, C. D. Rejahl, 211 N. Carroll, 
Madison, Wis 


Associa 
Secretary, 


NW 


Association, at Fait 
Secretary, Dr 


State College 


May 31-June 5. Wyoming Vocational Agricu 
ture Teachers Association, at Laramie Universit) 
Laramie, Wyo. Secretary, Rex Tolman, Burling 
ton, Wyo 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AT 
STOUT INSTITUTE 


Over three hundred teachers, administrator: 
guidance experts, and parents attended recent! 
at an all-day guidance conference at Stout In 
stitute. The conference was the third annua 
event of its kind sponsored by the college an 
was attended by persons from throughout th 
state 


Participants at The Stout Guidance Conference 
seated at left) Dr. H. Kent Tenny; (at right 
D.. Verne C. Fryklund; and (standing 
Di. Ralph G. Iverson 

Keynote speaker for the conterence whose 
theme was “Understanding Individuals,” was D 
H. Kent Tenny, Madison pediatrician and presi 
dent of the Wisconsin Medical society 

Topics discussed in nine sectional! 
included camping experience, use ot 
inventories, techniques of interviewing 
of handicapped children, individual 
uses of community resources, problems of excey 
tional children, use of vocational interest inven 
tories, and the emotional growth and develo; 
ment of children 


(Continued on 


gatherings 

personalit 
proble Ms 
appraisa 
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SKIL Tools do double duty 
in training ...in school maintenance 


What could be more logical than to equip the And your maintenance crew will save time and 
student in his classroom with the tools he'll money on miscellaneous repairing and general 
use as a professional building upkeep 

Double duty SKIL tools in training and also Act now. Be sure to get the complete story 
in school maintenance. Students learn quickly from your distributor on what SKIL portable 
—and safely—by using the same SKIL tools tools can do for your school —1in training, in 





that are the standard of industry everywhere. maintenance — today! 


SKIL Belt Sanders 
Finest for Fast Finishing 
at Lowest Cost 


The most popular tool for rough or fine sand- 
ing ot wood, metal, stone, composition and 
other materials. Perfect for instruction in the 
art of fine finishing. The tool that will save the 
most time and money on refinishing desks and 
blackboards, and in general school mainte- 
nance. Belt width from 214” to 4%". Five models, 


SKIL 3” Electric 
Plane Answers All 
Needs for both 
accurate Edge or 
Surface Planing. 


Cog-belt drive requires no lubrication—important 
where many people use a tool and depend on others 
for maintenance. Sharpening is simple and quick 
with an inexpensive SKIL attachment. Weighs a 
third less than comparable planes, sturdy and de- 


pendable 
» db 


The Wide Range of 
SKIL Drills —26 Models 

—Assures the Exact 

Power and Capacity 

for all School Needs. 

w 

Capacities up to 1” in steel, 2” in hardwood. Motors 
are reserve-powered, ideally balanced for easier use 
by the student or maintenance man. Optional 
speeds. Complete line of accessories, including 
drill stand to make low-cost, accurate drill press. 


SKIL Radial Sows are s/eit’ Controls are New SKIL 6” Bench Grinder—Model 246. 
n front. Retractable arm clears work Indispensable for training and mainte- 
afe Sturdy blade guard adjusts easily nance of cutting tools. New safety pilot 
ABLE 


a 
Controls recessed to prevent accidental light—an exclusive SKIL feature—pre- PORT TOOLS 
Starting. 2, 3 and 5 h.p., with 14” and 16° vents accidents where many people oper 
lades, 1 or 3 phase, all voltages, manual ate this tool. Lowest priced grinders with 


. i . . . 
¢ magne yntrol. A “rs fo d wheels, ex s tes 
magnetic control. / must’ for the fully enclose heels, exhaust chutes, SKIL Corporation, Dept. |A-44 


intend . p: valuablein woodwork adjustable tool rests—all important safet 
f -" naneneeng —a = f ) 5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, illinois 
ng classroom features 


CT | would like a demonstration and free trial 


[_] Please send literature on SKIL tools 


FREE! Ask your distributor for a 
demonstration and a FREE trial—of SKIL tools! 


Made only by SKI! Corporation 
formerly SKILSAW, Inc 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Itlinois + 3601 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ontario 
Factory Branches in All Leading Cities 
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He also was a member of the American Legion @ Donato Scuwartz, a June, 1953, graduate 
PERSONAL NEWS Mr. Thomas wrote several articles for Inpus of The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis., is 
rRiAL Arts AND VOCATIONAL EpUCATION. teaching in the Elkhart High School. He will de- 

He is survived by his wife, Virginia, and a velop a course in Building Trades 
sister, Mrs. Robert Naubert @ Russert Kutaww has been employed as co- 

@ Captain Joun Situ, North Braddeck, Pa., ordinator at Kendallville, Ind 

Mr. Thomas was born in Brainard, Minn., on is filling the directorship post since the death @ Tnomas A. Nevirt is the new teacher of 
January 9, 1897. In 1902 he moved to Sedro of Mr. Geisler printing in the Industrial Education Department 
Woolley, Wash., with his parents and three sisters @ RaymMonp Kestner has accepted the position at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
He attended the Sedro-Woolley schools and was as co-ordinator at Rochester, Ind. Mr. Kestner Ind 
ictive in all athletic sports. He entered the mili succeeds Mr. Ross Blunk in this position For the past four vears he taught at Ahrens 
tary service and served with the U. S. Army in @ Ross Brunk has accepted a position as Trade High School in Louisville, Ky 
France during World War I. Upon his return, he Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds at the Mr. Nevitt served his apprenticeship at the 
ittended Western Washington College of Educa- Hamilton, Ohio, City Schools Louisville Courier Journal after being graduated 
tion at Bellingham, Wash., receiving his BA @ WrtmMm Quick, Central High School, Fort from Ahrens Trade High School, majoring in 
degree Wayne, Ind.; Joun McCuttoven of Green printing 

He taught for several vears in Skagit County castle, Ind.; Crrrrorp Evans of Elkhart, Ind.; @ Ropert Rirey succeeds Clarence Needler as 
before coming to Oregon. During his residence Henry Honus of Batesville; all teachers in in- Trade and Industrial Co-ordinator in South 
dustrial education, have received their master’s Bend, Ind. For the past several years Mr. Riley 
education at Purdue Uni- has been teaching vocational classes in machine 

shop and woodwork in East Chicago. He is a 
veteran cf World War II and a graduate of 
Purdue University. 

@ Trmsotrny W. Rose, vocational co-ordinator 
and vocational director of the Crawfordsville 


~ 4" ) l City Schools since 1940, has accepted the new 
n aw | = position of Director of Operations for the School 
S J) City of Gary, Ind. His new job, among other 


| T T re ’ , : ° pg ° . 
I: | R \ ] | | R I: things, entails the responsibility of maintaining 
, 4 building service to the 28 school buildings oper- 

: ated by the Gary School City 
Is LK DULCATIONALLY , : @ Louis Roser, Louisville, Ky., teaches the 


class in metals in the DuPont Manual Training 
CORRECI School. His son, Phillip, is a student in the 
American College in Rome. 

@ James R. McDonovcn, executive secretary, 
Hawaii Education Association, Room 1, Schuman 
Building, Honolulu, Hawaii, is a graduate of the 
Edgerton, Wis., High School. 

@ Donato L. Pounp has joined the staff in 
industrial education at Indiana State. He resigned 
his position as director and co-ordinator at 
Hobart, Ind., to accept the position as Assistant 
Professor of Industrial Education at Indiana 
State. He began his work on March 2, at his 
Alma Mater where he was graduated in 1931 
He completed his M.S. degree at Purdue in 1948. 

@ Mervin Bertram, 52 years old, died January 
13, 1953. He had been printing instructor at 
Bosse High School, Evansville, since 1924. 

Mr. Bertram studied at Indiana State College, 
Evansville College, and was graduated from the 
University of Arizona with a B.E. degree in 1949. 
He received his master’s degree from Indiana 
University in 1949. 

Mr. Bertram is survived by his wife and three 
children 

’ , 4 Dre. Wituis L. Pickarp, 41, of the mathe- 
, matics department at Northern Illinois State 
its ability to stand u p Thittins 5 Teachers College, DeKalb, Mt., died on December 

27 in Hines Veterans’ Hospital. He is survived 
by his mother, Mrs. Ryan H. Wills, Inavale, Neb. 
the finest school plant: to make Burial was in Franklin, Neb : 

@ Tenanon H. Harrop is teaching general shop 
in Schools 19 and 63 in Indianapolis. He began 
his work in these schools with the opening of 
the second semester 
a Sheldon layout, Call in’ the Mr. Harrod received his BS. and MS. degrees 
Sheldon Man to help you plan. ; aon at Indiana State. He was teaching in Jefferson- 

ville, Ind., before he returned to Indiana State 





in Washington he was one of the organizers and 
charter members of Sedro-Woolley’s Herbert degree in industrial 
Adams Post 2555 Veterans of Foreign Wars versity this summer 


hop furniture distinguished for 
rigorous treatment: to enhance 


space work hard. Teachers can 


teach more and better with 


40 to complete his graduate work 
E. H. SHELDON EQUIPMENT co. = , @ James C. Doncr, class of 1931 (The Stout 
MUSKEGON ~ MICHIGAN Institute), has recently completed his M.A. degree 
at the Colorado State College of Education at 
Greeley, Colo. He has returned to his former 
iob as associate professor of industrial arts at 
Colorado A. and M. College, Fort Collins, Colo 
He teaches machine shop, welding, foundry, 
industrial-arts design. sheet metal and art metal. 
@ Leowarp Oc te is one of the new automobile 
mechanics instructors and Wattace SMITH is a 
new instructor in refrigeration at the Oklahoma 
City University 
Continued on page 18A 
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STANLEY BAY /(/ aA 


"ZIG-ZAG" RULES 












“PULL-PUSH” 
RULES 
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No. 6386W 





The Stanley No. 6386W. For direct reading of inside e The Stanley No. 126. A new folding rule with square 










measurements—no adding. White '9” blade with big, black “Green Ends’. Opens so students can gauge and scribe 
numbers and entire length of both edges graduated in e lines for even inches 2”, 4”, 6”, 8”, 10”, 12”, etc. Tough, 
l6ths—top edge in 32nds for 6 inches. ‘*Tru-Zero” hook hardwood sticks with wear-resistant plastic coating, big 
for always exact measurements, inside and out—®6 ft e black numbers and ball-lock joints. 

The Stanley No. 346W. “D" shape. Add 2” for inside e The Stanley “100 PLUS” No. X226. An extension rule 
measurements. Same easy to read numbers and graduations with all the features of the No. 126 plus these extras 
on replaceable blade. No. 346W—®6 ft. No. 348W--8 ft e heavier, stronger sticks and 8” brass extension slide . 
No. 3410W--10 ft. extends both ways. Ideal for taking inside measurements 















‘"“VANKEE’’ SPIRAL 





BLOCK PLANE 
























The Stanley "100 PLUS” No. ° RATCHET DRIVER 
118. Here's an all steel plane that's e 
really BOYPROOF. Only three ree —_ oe 
pieces, and the locked-in cutter ad e 
justment prevents thread stripping ——————— —— No. 130A 
or lost parts e 
The “Yankee” No. 130A with quick-return spring in 
* handle. Saves time and muscle. Supplied with three sizes 
JACK PLANE of bits. ““Yankee’’ Spirals available in three sizes, two 
+ styles. To convert this versatile tool for other jobs, buy 
Stanley No. 5% Junior Jack. ‘ accessories listed here 
‘he ides ane for boys at the junior 
sick sche iond teat cdanantion BITS, DRILL POINTS, COUNTERSINK. Accessories 
easy to adjust, it's 1144 inches of bd available for “ Yankee" No 130A; Nos. 301, 302 and 303 
balanced performance. e Phillips bits in three sizes. No. 309--Adapter and 8 drill 







points. No. 3030— Countersink 














ELECTRIC DRILLS 


The Stanley No. 24A. The Stanley No. 112. 


























\ regular duty '4” drill ideal in For heavier work; this general pur- 

size and weight for instruction use pose drill cuts '5” in steel and 14,” 

Power packed yet light in weight in wood. Bench stands are available 

1100 r.p.m. full load speed for this, and all Stantey Evectan 
Ne. 24A Dritis 










1 full line of Stan vey Exvecraic Dritis 


in all sizes and capacities 
















STANLEY TOOLS, Educational Dept. A, New Britain, Connecticut 
FREE ( ) Please send me Stanley Tool Catalog No, 34 

FRER ( ) Please send me the Stanley Electric Tool Catalog. 

REE ( ) Please send me “Yankee Screwdriver Chart No yas 















USE THIS 






Please send the Stanley Tool Guide. The Tool Guide 

















COUPON FOR 25¢ each contains 38 charts, perforated and punched for x 11” 
15¢ in lots of notebooks. They cower all the common woodworking 
MORE DETAILED 10 of more tools and many metalworking tools hundreds of 
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A Division of The Stanley Works 
HARDWARE + ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING + STEEL 
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Check Your 


Saw Blade Costs... F 





and settle on : 


f- 


SAWS 





Put Si- 

Clone Saws 

to work and 

you'll be dol- 

lars ahead. You 

cut faster, get a 
better finish, and 
make many more 
cuts between sharp- 
enings. Low in price 
yet so well made, 
they’re guaranteed to 
give you satisfaction. 
Available in 13 dif- 
ferent types of blades 
up to 12” diameter. . . 
including Dado Heads 
and Carbide-Tipped 
... to fit all machines. 
Buy them from your 
Mill Supply or Hard- 
ware Dealer today. 


on 





Rip, Cut-off and 
Combination Saws: 


FF avec , 1.75 
ad + +-2,00 
8° 2.15 
9” 2.65 
10° 3.15 
12° 4.35 


+enee8@ 
Supphed with round or 


special shape holes 
for all machines 








GUARANTEE 
Made of SIMONDS 
STEEL. fully guaran 
teed ageinat any de 
fect in material oF 
workmanship 


SIMONDS 


SAW AND STEEL 
= 


nriTCHBURO, YY T ie 


Factory Branches in Boston, Chicege, Sen Francisco 


ond Portland, Oregon. Canadien Factory in Montreal, Que. 








PERSONAL NEWS 





ed from page 16A) 


@ Ranvo.pn Pratr is teaching mechanical draw 
ing and bench woodwork at Bartlesville, Okla. 
@ James Farris is teaching industrial arts at 
the Norfolk School, northwest of Cushing, Okla 
@ Torerrt W. Branvon, formerly industrial-arts 
instructor in Fogarty Junior High School in 
Guthrie, Okla.. is now teaching industrial arts 
in Los Banos, Calif 

@ Grorce KenNeMore, instructor in machine 
and architectural drafting at Kelvin Technical 
High School, Winnipeg, Canada, for the past 33 
years, retired in June, 1953 

Haroww Porter, one of his former students 
who has been ieaching metalwork at Kelvin for 
some years, will succeed him 

@ Crartes Secnrest is teaching several of the 
“300 courses” at Wayne University, Detroit, 
Mich 

@ J. A. Voyra teaches drafting at the West 
Allis Vocational and Adult Education School 
West Allis, Wis 

@ Jack Goncey is the printing instructor ‘at 
Eastern Junior High School, Louisville, Ky 
@W. H. Hen is supervising principal at 
Mondovi, Wis 

@ Josern Lonco teaches mathematics, machine 
shop, and safe driving, at the Marinette Voca 
tional and Adult Education School, Marinette, 
Wis 

@ Wirttam Berrencowrr received his Ed.D. at 
Bradley University last June 


PERSONNEL CHANGES AT 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


At Allegheny Vocational High School, Harry 
B. Warner has been appointed counselor to re 
place Marius A. Fox, retired 

Josern J. Foytick is teaching in the electric 
shop, during the absence of Herbert Lewis, at 
Allderdice High School 

Josern R. Protneror is the teacher of the 
woodshop at the Brookline Elementary School 

Lawrence W. Rocxwett, formerly physical 
education instructor at Connelley Vocational High 
School, is now vice-principal of Westinghouse 
High School 

H. H. Hatrman is the new safe driving in 
structor at Connelley Vocational High School 

Joun P. Sesastian has been made instructor ot 
the new general metals shop at Oliver High 
School 

Josern H. Hemeicn transferred to the electric 
shop at Oliver High School 

Cart Taoows has been made instructor ef the 
bake shop at South Vocational High School, and 
Raten O. Simeone has been appointed teacher 
of the shoe shop 

Epwarp Canirr has been made instructor of 
the metal shop at South Hills High School, and 
Anprew S. Crvuska has been made director ot 
activities 

At Westinghouse High School, Arrrep Ritcury 
has been transferred from metal shop to draw 
ing, and Herrert C. Mve tier has been appointed 
instructor of the metal shop 

Oran T. Mananey is now teaching the metal 
and drawing classes at the Gladstone Junior High 
School 

At Scrroeper, Latimer wood shop; Harry C 
Hurtentson, South Hills School; Curtiss R 
Criss, Connelley Vocational High School; and 
Frep C. Moore of Troy Hill School, have 
retired 

At South Hills High School, Eart C. Creve 
LAND is now teaching in the drawing room 

Rosert Fiscner has been transferred from 
Westinghouse to South Hills High School in the 
woodshop 





16MM SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
AND 35MM FILMSTRIPS 


TESTED TRAINING TOOLS 


DIESEL ENGINES 
DIESEL LUBRICATION AND COOLING 
SYSTEMS. 10 min. 


Parts of Diesel lubricating and cooling 
systems and how they work in relation 
to each other 


DIESEL ENGINE FUEL SYSTEMS 40 min. 
Shows the basic structure of Diesel fuel 
systems, parts and operation of injectors 
and fuel pumps, and Bosch, General 
Motors and Excello equipment 


ELECTRICITY 


ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY 15 min. 
Explains the breakdown of a molecule 
into atoms, and the relation of protons 
and electrons to electricity. 


MICROWAVE OSCILLATORS 18 min 
Explains the magnetron and klystron 
and the basic theory of operation of each. 


OHM’S LAW 19 min. 
Explains the elements of electricity; elec- 
trical energy, its source, transmission, 
and use; composition of matter; use of 
force and energy: how Ohm's law func- 
tions; resistance; and the purpose and 
use of meters. 


PRINCIPLES OF LUBRICATION 16 min 
The need for lubrication; properties of 
lubricants; action of lubricants; viscosity 
of lubricants; and conditions that deter- 
mine proper viscosity. 


These are a few examples of what is 
probably the world’s greatest group of 
vocational training films. All are 16mm 
sound, black and white, and low-cost. 
Many correlated filmstrips are available. 


WRITE TODAY for com- 
plete U. S. Government 
Films catalog: FREE! 


Dept.T 
1445 Park Avenue,New York 29, 
New York 
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Directing the conference was Dr. Ralph G 
Iverson, head of student personnel services at 
the college. Presiding were Dr. Verne C. Fryk 
lund, president of Stout, and Dr. John A. Jarvis 
dean of the college division of industrial 
education Dr. T. F. Fleming 


WESTERN INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLUB 
OF MINNESOTA 


Our Western Industrial Arts Club of Minnesota 
is having the spring meeting at the new Fergus 
Falls High School on Saturday, April 3, 1954 
We expect 45 high school teachers, cur state 
supervisor, and a few guests. 

At the end of our afternoon session we plan 
to have a drawing for several door prizes that 
have been donated by companies serving this 
area. We feel that this will give our new teachers 
a better chance of becoming acquainted with 
companies that sell books and supplies Otto 
FE. Ursin 

@ On March 13, 1954, was held the seventeenth 
annual Industrial Education Roundup, a one day 
meeting which attracted approximately 90 in 
dustrial-arts co-ordinators and teachers from the 
college district at Warrensburg, Mo 

Books from various publishers also were shown 

N. B. Grinstead 


THE FEBRUARY MEETING OF THE 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS ASSOCIATION 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Che Allegheny County Branch of the Industrial 
Arts Association of Pennsylvania held its meeting 
at Brentwood, Pa., on February 24, 1954, with an 
attendance of 23 commercial exhibitors, and 
approximately 100 members 

After the dinner the exhibitors displayed their 
wares and answered questions on requisition 
needs. In addition, over 30 door prizes were 
iwarded. These ranged from a 10-in. band saw 
to grinders, vises, hand tools, and books. This 
meeting gave firsthand information about sources 
ind prices for making out spring requisitions 


TV Committee 


[he TV committee of our association has been 
spending long hours in preparation for the ! 
hour per week assigned to us by the educational 
IV station. Over 100 hours of time have been 
contributed by the committee during the planning 
stages of our program series. Under the skilled 
leadership of Don Moon the committee now has 
gutlined details of the first four weeks of pro 
grams. Art Taggart, John Barney, Joe Kennedy, 
Irv Hyman, Jim Griswell, and Ralph Steeb have 
served on the committee during its various meet 
ings. But we need help. The work has mush 
roomed to gigantic proportions. Be prepared to 
be called on to help this TV committee. The 
series will be of a handyman-home workshop 
nature and we need guest handymen to show 
their specialty. What can you do well? A pet 
hobby? Some shop knack? Your specialty in 
your shop? Would you be willing to participate 
on the cemmittee? Do you know someone that 
can do something well? Be at Sewickley at the 
next meeting to hear a full report, and offer 
issistance 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS CLUB OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 


The 1954 Industrial-Arts Roundup to be held 
at the Illinois State Norma! University on Satur 


In the classroom —as under the 
“big top’ —one slip can ruin an 
otherwise skillful performance. 
The experienced instructor 
wisely minimizes this danger by 
always insisting upon using 
time-proved “tools of the trade’ 
like Kester Acid-Core Solder and 
Kester Plastic Rosin-Core 

Solder . . . dependable headliners 


for more than 50 years. 


WRITE TODAY for your free copies of the Kester 
Soldering Manuals. There’s one for the instructor and one written 


for the student. Why not do it now? 


KESTER 
FLUX | cCoRet 


SOLDER 


SOLDER COMPANY 


4257 WRIGHTWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY; BRANTFORD, CANADA 
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Continued from previous page 





day, May &, 1954, is planned especially to urge 
students to enter the project contest sponsored 
by the Industrial Arts Club of Illinois State 
Normal University 

Projects in the Junior High School Division, 
Grades 7, 8, 9, will be in the following subjects 
woodwork, metalwork, electricity, crafts — leather, 
plastics, art metal, other 

The Senior High School Division, Grades 10, 
11, 12, will choose from the following subjects 
mechanical drafting, woodwork, metalwork, elec 
tricity, crafts — leather, plastics, art metal, other. 

All projects must be made in industrial-arts 


classes during the school year of 1953-54 


FIRST CHOICE OF PROFESSION- 
ALS — THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
LANGDON ACME. For hairline 
accuracy ... smooth, easy opera- 
tion ... and lasting dependability 
— Millers Falls Langdon Acme has 
been recognized for years as the 
world’s outstanding mitre box. 
Today this famous tool is even 
better. Redesigned with many 
new and improved features, it is 
more than ever the finest mitre 
box you can buy. 


MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY SPRING 
CONVENTION 


At a recent meeting of the executive board of 
the Massachusetts Industrial Education Society, 
the following officers were elected for the coming 
year: president, Carl A. Olsen, Jr., Braintree, 
Mass.; vice-president, Charles Avadanian, Mal- 
den, Mass.; secretary, Leo V. Gittzus, Lexing- 
ton, Mass.; treasurer, John Paltsits, Braintree, 
Mass. 

Members appointed to the executive board for 
the current year were: education— James J. 
Hammond, Fitchburg, Mass.; program — Hubert 
E. Edmonds, Framingham, Mass. ; social — Joseph 
Rains, Boston, Mass.; publicity—Arthur G. 
Sticklor, Natick, Mass.; library —Edwin L. 
Frye, Newtonville, Mass.; correspondence — 
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Your Two Best Buys 


in mitre boxes are both Millers Falls 


For Better Work— 


Equip Your Ss 
with Millers Falls 


Mitre Boxes 


choolshop 


UNBREAKABLE CONSTRUCTION 
THROUGHOUT — THE MILLERS 
FALLS “ALL-STEEL.” An ideal 
mitre box for schoolshop use, the 
Millers Falls “All-Steel” has 
earned well-deserved popularity 
with thousands of instructors. 
Every part in the assembly is made 
of steel, assuring continuing ac- 
curacy and durability under rough 
usage. Its design, unbreakable 
construction and fine performance 
make the “All-Steel” an excep- 
tional buy in every way. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 


SINCE 


I868 a 


he Mark of Superior 


Gerald Antonellis, Stoughton, Mass.; research - 
Charles J. Chiasson, Brockton, Mass.; past presi- 
dent — Emil E. Keiler, West Newton, Mass. 


PROJECT FAIR 


The eighth annual spring convention and 
project fair will be held Saturday, April 3, at 
Fitchburg, Mass 

All instructors are urged to encourage their 
students to enter projects so that they may take 
advantage of the awards offered. The Ford Motor 
Company will present awards in all the areas 
and levels of industrial-arts courses. Entry blanks 
will be sent to all schools in the near future. 
Start planning now and take part in the “Proj- 
ect Fair” Saturday, April 3, 1954 Arthur G 
Stickler 


NEBRASKA INDUSTRIAL ARTS TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


The Nebraska Industrial Arts Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting at Beatrice, 
Neb., on April 24, 1954. 

M. M. Price, dean of men at The Stout Insti- 
tute, Menomonie, Wis., will be the main speaker 
on this occasion. His subject will be “Living in 
and With an Age of Tensions.” 

Visitors will be taken on a tour through the 
new Senior High School at Beatrice 


NEW MEXICO INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The New Mexico Industria! Arts Association 
held its annual meeting during the state teachers 
convention in Albuquerque, N. Mex., on Octo- 
ber 29-30, 1953. 

A plan for a state-wide industrial-arts exhibit 
was outlined and enthusiastically accepted by 
the shop teachers in attendance. The Industrial 
Arts Club of Eastern New Mexico University, 
Portales, N. Mex., is sponsoring the event April 
14-17, 1954. 

The following officers were named: Worth 
Long, Washington Junior High School, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., chairman; Albert A. Bettina, 
Eastern New Mexico University, Portales, N. 
Mex., vice-chairman; and William  Forkner, 
Hobbs High School, Hobbs, N. Mex., treasurer 


OSWEGO ANNUAL SPRING 
CONFERENCE SET FOR MAY 6-7 


The 16th Annual Spring Conference at the 
State University of New York Teachers College 
at Oswego, will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
May 6 and 7. The Conference will be highlighted 
by addresses from Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Services (voca 
tional education) in the New York State Educa- 
tion Department, and Dr. Leon Mones, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in Newark, N. J. Dr 
Mones will deliver the keynote address on 
Thursday morning and Dr. Strobel will deliver 
the principal addresses at the Thursday night 
Epsilon Pi. Tau Banquet at the Hotel Pontiac, 
and at the Friday morning session 

Other significant features of the 
include 

Live demonstrations in the latest industrial-arts 
processes, materials and techniques in all of the 
college laboratories. Included will be a special 
Driver Education Demonstration by a Farm 
Bureau Representative 

Exhibits by industrial-arts suppliers and manu- 
facturers 

An open house on Friday evening especially 
designed for the people of the city and the college 
student 

Epsilon Pi Tau breakfast on Friday morning. 

Project exhibit from 150 schools of New York 
State. This year the exhibit will include an ele- 
mentary school division. Prizes will be awarded 

(Continued on page 227A) 
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What A-V experts 
say about 
Pageant pre-lubrication 








“No doubt about it 





cant s permanent 


wearing out 






up operation.” 


Chris A. Bahnuen 






Omaha, Nebraska 


In our service experience we 





have found the single, most im- +. 
portant cause for repairs is lack = 
of proper lubrication this 
causes more money to be spent 
on a projector after delivery 
We have 
Koda- 


scope Pageant Projectors and have had none 


than any other single service cost 
delivered a considerable number of 





in for service since delivery except for one or 


The reason is obvi 





two munor adjustments 





ous — permanent pre-lubrication 





P. Ray Swank 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. 
St. Louis, Missouri 






“The main problem in the use 





of 16mm. sound equipment for 





industry 


And the 


schools, churches 


wo etc 


primary maintenance problem 





is maintenance 





has been over- or under-oiling. Because the 





Pageant eliminates this difficulty, it is becom 






audio 





ing the most popular projector in the 





visual held 






Amedee J. Maserjian 
Arax Photographic Company 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
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; a 


a 


educator and the business executive! Lubrica 


The pre-lubrication feature of 





the Kodascope Pageant Sound 


Proctor catches the eye of the 





with 





tion for life means no fuss, no bother 





periods lubrication! 






Lawrence Logsdon 
Texas Educational Aids 
Dallas, Texas 










individual requirements 
sound and silent showings 
AV-071 for hard-to-darken 





eant 


single, easy-to-carry cases 
and other silent films 


for theater-type installations 


the Pag- 
pre-lubrica- 
tion does reduce wear and dam- 
age. There's always adequate 
lubrication to keep parts from 


never an excess of oil to gum 


United School Equip:rent Co. 





A Pageant Model for every lomm. need 


Whatever your acoustical or room-darkening prob- 
lems, there is ao Pageant specially tailored to your 
the Model | for average 

the super-brilliant Pag 
locations . .. the 
two-case Pageants AV-151 and AV-151-E for extra 
power, speaker capacity, and tone control... the 
Models AV-151-S and AV-151-SE for extra power in 
Also the Kodascope 
Analyst Projector for critical study of lémm. sport 
and the Eastman Model 25 































In classroom performance—in all-around economy 


.--only a Pageant offers so much 


These days, when you purchase a new projector, 
the chances are you have to select the one that 
will make the best showing in your budget—as 
well as in the classroom 

To assure you of greater value on a smaller 
budget, only the Pageant—among all 16mm. pro- 
jectors—offers you all six of these important 
advantages 


1. Permanent Pre-Lubrication—Pageants are built to 
last longer than any other 
projector. How? They are permanently lubricated 
at the factory to eliminate the chief cause of pro 
jector breakdowns—over- or under-oiling 


without maintenance 


2. Built-in “Field-Sharpening Element’ — The curved 

fields of conventional projection 

either the center or the edges of the picture to be 

fuzzy. But the Pageant has a built-in “‘field- 

sharpening element” to eliminate field curvature 
and to assure sharp, over-all focus 


lenses cause 


3. Sound Focusing—A fixed scanning beam cannot 
give quality reproduction from all types of 16mm 
film because the position of the sound track 
varies with different types. The Pageant—and 
only the Pageant — has a built-in Fidelity Control 
that lets you precisely focus the scanning beam 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, pep. 8-v, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer . . 
[_] Kodascope Pageant, Model AV-071 


[_] Kodascope Pageant, Model | 


(_] Auxiliary speaker equipment 
NAME 
ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS. 
CITY 


Price subject to change without notice 


| 

| 

| (7) Kedascope Pageant, Models AV-151 and AV-15I-E 

| (0) Kedascope Pogeant, Models AV-151-5 and AV-151-SE 

| [_] Kedascope Analyst [_] Eastman lémm. Projector, Model 25 
| 


for crisp, clear sound from both originals and 
“dupes.” 


4. Optimum Sound... Anywhere—Clear, adequate 
and comfortable sound—evenly distributed 
throughout the room—is no problem with a 
Pageant. This is because rated wattage represents 
deliverable power, honestly available under actual 
conditions because the speaker has ample 
capacity for the amplifier and because matched 
auxthary speakers are available for acoustically 
difficult locations 


5. Permanent Quietness—Ihe Pageant has many 
unique features—such as nylon gears and a non- 
skip pulldown mechanism—to make it outstand 
ingly quiet. And pre-lubrication makes noiseless 
operation a permanent feature 


6. Lowest Priced in Its Class— I he Kodascope Pag- 
eant Sound Projector, Model |, shown above, is 
priced at an amazingly low $375. And the other 
models in the complete Pageant line are also 
priced below all other comparable projectors 


See your Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer soon for 
a free demonstration.—or mail the handy coupon 
for full details 






information on projectors checked: 
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“They re neu... 
“They re Cops... 


MACHINE SHOP 
OPERATIONS AND 
SETUPS 


Porter-Lawshe-Lascoe 


AN ANSWER TO THE DESIRES 
OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATORS, 
THIS EASY-TO-READ, WELL- 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK PROVIDES 
COMPLETE COVERAGE OF FUN- 
DAMENTALS PLUS DETAILED, SPE- 
CIFIC, AND INTEGRATED EXPO- 
SITION OF THE OPERATION AND 
SETUP OF ALL MACHINE TOOLS. 
CONTENTS INCLUDE A JOB CLAS- 
SIFICATION BREAKDOWN FOR 
STUDENT MACHINISTS. 


(Price not determined) 


DIESEL AND 
HIGH COMPRESSION 
GAS ENGINES 
— FUNDAMENTALS 


Edgar J. Kates 


PLANNED FOR LOGICAL STEP-BY- 
STEP INSTRUCTION ON FUNDA- 
MENTALS, THIS UNIQUE BOOK 
CONTAINS ALL THE WHY’S AND 
HOW’S OF BOTH THE DIESEL AND 
THE HIGH COMPRESSION GAS 
ENGINE. CONSTRUCTION, FUEL, 
INJECTION, AUXILIARY SYSTEMS, 
AND OPERATION AND MAINTE- 
NANCE ARE AMONG THE 
SUBJECTS COMPREHENSIVELY 
TREATED BY AN OUTSTANDING 
AUTHORITY IN THE FIELD. 


Gentlemen 
Please send me on approval 
| Machine Shop Operations and Setups 
Diesel and High Compression Gas 
Engines — Fundamentals 


Name 
School 
Address 
City 


Zone State 


AMERICAN 
TECHNICAL SOCIETY 


Dept. W-487 
848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 
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in each division and each student entering a 
project will receive a special award certificate. 

Music by various members of the student bedy 
and faculty under the direction of the Head of 
the college music department, Dr. Maurice Boyd. 

Informal programs at luncheons on both Thurs- 
day and Friday, including prizes from the “Deck 
Officer.” 

A most cordial invitation is presented to ad- 
ministrators, teachers, groups of high school 
seniors and other interested persons throughout 
the nation to come and share the professional 
and social benefits of this fine program 


WEST TEXAS INDUSTRIAL-EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION MEETING 


The West Texas Industrial Education Associa- 
tion held a meeting on the campus of Sul Ross 
State College, Alpine, Tex., on the evening of 
February 26 and Saturday morning, February 27. 
Teachers, administrators, and their wives were 
guests of the industrial education department and 
the College 

Dr. DeWitt Hunt, editor of the “Industrial 
Arts Teacher,” and head, School of Industrial 
Arts Education and Engineering Shopwork, Okla- 
homa A & M College, was the consultant and 
speaker. Demonstrations cf shop techniques by 
students included “use of the clamp nail,” and 
“enriching projects with flock.” 

An informal get-together was held for the ladies 
in the home of Professor Delbert Dyke, head 
of the department at Sul Ross, on Friday eve- 
ning, and an interesting demonstration by the 
home economics majors on “Short Cuts in 
Sewing” on Saturday morning 


CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


A large group of California industrial education 
teachers gathered at Fresno, Calif.. on March 
12 and 13 for the 32nd annual convention. Hosts 
of the meeting were the shop teachers of San 
Joaquin area. 

Program features were the convention ban 
quets, conference speakers, and the numerous ma- 
chinery displays. A noteworhty exhibit was the 
display of industrial-arts projects at Fresno 
State College. 

C.LE.A. is composed of six major sections rep- 
resenting the entire state. Each section is further 
divided into three to 15 locals. Last year’s meet 
ing in Santa Barbara drew a registration of over 
1400 industrial-arts teachers from the entire 
state 

The local convention committee was headed 
by James E. Welden, Fresno, and Marion 
Grosse of Fresno State College, associate 
chairman 


WISCONSIN BUILDERS CONFERENCE 


With construction personnel from Minnesota, 
Iowa, lilinois, and Wisconsin in attendance, Stout 
Institute conducted the Wisconsin Builders Con 
ference on its campus, January 25-26. A special 
group of Canadian builders also attended 

Taking part were over 100 building contractors, 
teachers of vocational and industrial education, 
directors of vocational programs, retail lumber 
suppliers, research experts on building, trade union 
executives, union members, and students enrolled 
in vocational education programs 

Aim of the conference was to direct the atten- 
tion of men in the construction trades toward 
current trends and developments in building ma 
terials and methods. Specialists from the building 

Continued « page 4A 


WATCH 


for the WINNERS 

of the DEH-TUFTS 
Original 
Projects 
Contest 





in the May Issue 
of Industrial Arts 
and 
Vocational Education 











* BLUEPRINT READING 
FOR ELECTRICIANS 


(This text deals with residential installe- 
tion; commercial & industrial installation 
is being prepared for later publication.) 


Here is new instructional material cov- 
ering the needs of the electrician in in- 
terpreting residential blueprints. The con- 
tent is organized in teachable units and 
includes Review Problems and Tests for 
each unit. A full set of blueprints of a 
modern ranch home provides for the ap- 
plication of every possible type of circuit 
and installation. This material is the first 
of Delmar’s advanced series for specific 
building trades. 


Contents cover — Specifications; Out- 
lets & Symbols; Circuit Requirements; 
Feeders, Distribution Centers, Circuit 
Protection; Branch Circuits, Types & 
Installations; Circuits for the Range, 
Hot Water Heater, Laundry Dryer, Oil 
Burner, Water Pump, Signal Systems, 
Service Entrance and Equipment; Re- 
mote Controlled Systems. 


136 pages with illustrations and full 
set of blueprints . . . . . $225 


%& SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES NOW! 


DEPT, 1A.34 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
ALBANY 1, NEW YORK 
In Canada — Nelson & Sons — Toronto 
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. you'll find them all... and 
everything else your school 
needs . in industrial arts ma- 
chinery, equipment and sup- 
plies among the more than 
15,000 top quality items in the 
new 1954 B-G Master Catalog. 
Write for your copy... just off 


the press 





EVERYTHING IN INDUSTRIAL 


4560 £—. 71 ST. CLEVELAND 5. OHIO 
ARTS SUPPLIES 
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fields addresses and conducted sectional 
meetings 

Following registration at 9 a.m. on Monday, 
January 25, in the Stout gymnasium, delegates at- 
tended a general session conducted by K. T. Olsen, 
associate professor of industrial education at Stout 
and chairman of the conference. 

Prior to the main address, the visitors were 
welcomed by Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, president 
of Stout, and Dr. John A. Jarvis, dean of indus 
trial education at the college 

Keynote address for the conference was dé 
livered by Griffith S. Clark, representative of the 
Homasote company and specialist in techniques 


gave 


After visiting the exhibits put up by the manu- 
facturers and distributors of building products, 
the group again assembled under the chairmanship 
of K. T. Olsen to hear R. F. Luxford, building 
expert from Forest Products Laboratory, discuss 
the problem, “Are Present Wall Constructions 
Structurally Sound?” 

As a research engineer for the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Luxford and members of his staff 
have completed a series of experiments testing 
present procedures in wall construction. Data 
from these widely discussed experiments were 
made public in Luxford’s presentation. 

Conference participants also were given the 
latest information on insulation. Then Stout In 
stitute students conducted a demonstration of 
framing methods. A tour of college shops and 
laboratories completed Monday afternoon’s pro- 
gram 


had the opportunity to attend an open house con- 
ducted in the Stout gymnasium from 7:30 to 
9:00 p.m. Leading suppliers exhibited construc- 
tion, building materials, building equipment, hand 
tools, power tools, patented window units, in- 
sulation, outside wall covering materials, et 

Company representatives, who personally con- 
ducted their firms’ exhibits, welcomed inquiries 
from the public at any time during the exhibition. 

At 9:45 a.m., on Thursday, Griffith Clark ad- 
dressed a sectional group, on the subject of 
modular construction principles. 

Thursday afternoon’s session featured a panel 
discussion on innovations in the finishing of 
surfaces encountered in building. George Soder- 
berg, assistant professor of industrial education 
at Stout, and chairman of the panel, spoke on 
“Beautifying and Protecting Wood Surfaces.” 

Edwin H. Nixon, representative of the United 


States Gypsum Company, described “Wall Con- 
struction: Dry Wall, Plaster and _ Insulation 
Boards.” 

Concluding the afternoon's sectional meeting 
was a talk on “Recent Developments in Exterior 
and Interior Paints,” by James Porter, chemist 
in the laboratories of Minnesota Paints, Inc 


of modular construction. He spoke on “Recent 


Building Trends.” In the evening residents of the Menomonie area 


+ 


SHORT METHOD OF 
AVERAGING GRADES 


D. R. SHERMAN 

Department of Industrial Teacher 
Education 

Wayne University 

Detroit, Mich. 


As a drawing instructor constantly faced 
with the averaging of plate grades, I often 
wondered whether or not some short cut 
might not help eliminate this tedious chore 
Through an adaptation of the method for 
statistically calculating the arithmetic mean, 
it is possible to average grades simply and 
easily and without the use of any machine 
This method represents nothing new, for it 
is just an extension of statistical principles 
that are already known. For myself, I can 
say that this is the simplest and quickest 
method that I ever used, and I found that 
it would work equally well whether the 
grades were of the numerical variety (95, 
86, 79) or of the letter variety (A, B, C, D) 
Let us first see how an average may be 
quickly calculated with a group of numerical 
grades. 

Please refer to example 1. Upon examina 
tion of this illustration, you will see that 
there is a horizontal listing of grades — much 
the same as you might find in your class 
book or grading sheet. If we were to average 
these grades in the traditional fashion, the 
first step would be to list all the figures 
vertically, add them up, and, finally, divide 
by the number of items. This whole approach 
is shown in example 1. 

On referring to example 2 you will find 
the same listing of grades as in example 1 
The steps to obtain this quick average are 
as follows: 

1. Look at the entire list of figures and 


(Continued on page 274A) 


no extra cost 


Desmond's all-steel unbreakable slide 
for greater strength and capacity 

the shoulder-fit hardened steel jaw in- 
serts for long wear and easy replace- 


ment these are just two of many 
reasons for specifying “Desmond- 
Simplex” vises when you equip your 
shop. They are part of the reasons 
that so many industrial firms stand- 
ardize on Desmond-Simplex for all 
their vise requirements . . . The com- 
plete line includes machinists, com 
bination, sheet metal, pipe, double- 
swivel, and drill press and milling 
machine vises. Write for new com- 
plete catalog No. 60 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF QUALITY VISES FOR SCHOOL SHOPS 
DESMOND-STEPHAN MANUFACTURING CO., URBANA, 


Woodworkers’ Vise 


Also for school shops: ten models and 
types of woodworkers vises for every 
cabinet-making and carpentry need. 
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IDEAL SHOP UNIT 


keeps bits readily at hand 


13 “GREENLEE 22” SOLID-CENTER 
AUGER BITS IN METAL HOLDING PANEL 


Here’s the handy, complete auger bit set designed es- 
xecially for shops. Provides a practical assortment of 
Bits and keeps them in order for you. 
Panel has a holder for each bit with size clearly marked. 
Makes it easy for students and other workers to select 
the bits they need : then return them to their places sO 
the next user knows where to find them! 
Set includes 13 famous “‘Greenter 22°’ Solid-Center 
Auger Bits in sizes 4/16” to 16/16". These bits hore 
smoothly, accurately and have solid-center design which 
gives extra strength and provides positive, fast chip 
clearance. All are ‘‘Induction Heat-Treated"’ for unt- 
formity, long life 
Solidly built metal holding panel has a sturdy metal 
easel and two knockout holes at top so that it may 
either be used standing up on a workbench or hung on 
the shop wall. Equip your shop with this handy, high- 
quality Greenvee unit. At leading hardware and build- 
ing supply dealers. 

Write for free Catalog 35-H with information on 


the complete line of high-quality hand tools 


=. 
GREENLE 











GREENLEE TOOL CO., 








2024 Twelfth St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 








studen! 
Deg cision: . 


Preferred by instructors because they inspire 
students to new achievements . . . WESTON instru- 
ments also are the choice of practical administrators 
because their ruggedness and year after year 
dependability make their cost remarkably low! 
Ask for bulletin listing all instruments. 
WESTON Electrical Instrument Corporation, 
614 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 


























For Advanced Requirements MODEL 622 


Ultra sensitive instruments of 
the double pivoted type re- 
quiring no leveling when used 
in horizontal position. Com- 
bine high accuracy and a 6.1 
inch scale... ideal for precise 
measurements of potential and 
current at very low energy 
levels. Available as d-c volt- 
meters, millivoltmeters, milli- 
ammeters and microammeters; 
electrolysis volt-millivoltme- 
ters and high resistance volt- 
meters—also as a-c rectifier 
type instruments and as ther- 
mocouple ammeters, milliam- 
meters and voltmeters. 


For Electrical Machinery Labs MODEL 633 


A clamp-on volt-ammeter built 
to Weston standards of safety, 
accuracy and dependability. Five 
full scale a-c current ranges of 
1000/250/100/25/10 amperes 
with range overlap. Three self- 
contained a-c voltage ranges of 
700/350/175 volts—insulated 
for 750 volts. Has convenient 6 
position switch easily operated 
by thumb—adjustable pointer 
stop facilitates measuring start- 
ing current of motors, 


WESTON 
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N04: ea) / ALLIED’S 
= “he best buy 


for schools 
TEACH HEAT TREATING 


The Modern way 


PUSH-BUTTON with Quick Acting JOHNSON Furnaces 


Knight Automatic Tape Recorder 


Judged "Heat Huy” among recording experts and educators. Features 
unique Push-BKutton Keyboard for instant recording with remarkably 
faithful reproduction Has 2-speed dual-track recording mechaniam 
and efficient erase system Kecords up to 2 hours on a single tape. For 
netant play-back, just push a button; also has push-button control 
of forward. reverse and stop functions. Records with excellent fidelity 
from microphone, radio or phonograph. Plays back through built-in 
amplifier and high-quality speaker. Simple to operate. Compact 
attractive. Complete with microphone, 600-ft. reel of tape and take 
up reel. Shp. wt 9 Ibe 

96 2X 590. KNIGHT Tape Hecorder. Only 


No. 101 Bench Furnace 


Delivers up to 1800° F. without a blower 
Powerful, efficient and economicol. For 
heating soldering coppers up to 12 Ibs 
per pair. ideal for heat treating, case 
hardening, and annealing carbon steels 
Two burners. Firebox 3%4x4'2x5'. Com 
plete with work rest block and boffle plate 


$2020 F.0.8 


No. 118 Combination Furnace 


Use this furnace for heat treating carbon 
steels and for melting soft metals such as 
lead, tin, zine, babbitt, etc. Lid on hood 
may be removed and 22 lb. melting pot 
inserted. Firebox 6'4x5x6'2. Complete 
with pot as illustrated. 





FAMOUS ALLIED BUILDERS’ KITS 
6-in-| Radio Leb Kit 

Amazingly inatructive 
builds receiver, broad 
caster, oscillator, signal 
tracer, wave generator 
etc. With all parts, tube, 
imatructions 


635$770. Only $4.25 


“Ranger AC-OC Redie Kit Seund and Recording A ’ 
Popular 5 tube super Training Kits, Leb instruments, 
het radio project kit T Books, Electronic Parts, etc 
Phoucande used in 

shop training. ‘Teaches 
radio conatruction 
Complete with cabinet 


635275. Only $17.85 
Desens of other Kits avoilable. 





1954 CATALOG 


Send fer the 
leading buying 
qvide te every- 
thing in electronics for the school 


$38.50 F.0.B. Factory 


RENEW THE EFFICIENCY OF YOUR PRESENT JOHNSON 
FURNACES. WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS ON 
FACTORY RECONDITIONING. 


JOHNSON GAS APPLIANCE CO. 
585 E AVENUE N.W. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


ALLIED RADIO 


100 N. Western Ave., Dept. 51-D-4 
Chicage 80, li 











There’s still time to enter 


is the deadline! 


Send this coupon for free 
1.A.A. rules booklet and 
entry blanks today! 


The official 1.A.A. 
rules booklet has packing 
and shipping instructions. 


your students’ projects 
in the 1954 Industrial Arts 
Awards Competition! 





@ Even with “spring fever” 

coming on, you can bring 

your shop class enthusiasm f , A 

to a peak by encouraging . > 

your students to enter their x 
9 

projects in the 1.A.A.! a 


In I.A.A. competition they can 


Py 
A 
compete with students their own “oven, “ | a D U ST 4 IAL 
age for outstanding awards in | ARTS AWAR DS 
* 


any type of school shop project. 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Teachers whose students win | 
Outstanding Achievement Awards | 


will be 3-day guests of the Ford 
Motor Company in Detroit. 


Your 1.A.A. Foto File is an 


excellent source of ideas for 


getting your students started 
on top-quality projects. If you 
don't have one, simply send 
$2.00 in check or money order 
to Ford Motor Company, 3000 
Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 
It will be mailed prepaid 
directly to you. 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
! 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
FORD MUTOR COMPANY, 3000 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 


Please send me the official 1.A.A. rules 
booklet and entry blanks today. 


Name____ 





Address___ aiiiciaeniel 





City Zone—__State — 


B 
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AVERAGING GRADES 
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The Traditional Method of 
Averaging Grades 


EXAMPLE 1 


These grades represent a class book listing) 
92, 90, BS, &3 8 4, 8 92, 88, 87, 91, 93, 94, 
38, 90, 85 
Ist Me 
itep vt 

x* 

_ nd W625 
8, 

95 step 16 )1450.006 
4 144 

" 





1450 





make a guess as to the approximate average 


With a little practice, you will be able to 


get surprisingly close. One other point, your 
guessed average should always be a whole 
number such as 90, 87, 76. etc. This will 


make your mental calculations easier. In this 
ise, let us say, your guess is 90 

2. The next step is to obtain the 
ited difference.” This is done by subtracting 
10 (the guessed average) each 
in the listing. Do this mentally and keep a 


“calcu 


from grade 


running total in your head. In the example 
90 is subtracted from 92 leaving a difference 
of +-2; then. 90 is subtracted from 90 giving 
), but at this point we must add the previous 
total, -++-2, so the running total at this point 
is +2. 90 from 88 yields a —2 which when 
idded to the previous running total of -+-2 
gives us a new running total of 0. This pro- 
edure is continued until the guessed average 
has been subtracted from each item. The 
resultant running total, the calculated differ 
ence, is, in this case, -+-10 

3. The next step is to set up the correction 
ated difference.” This is done by subtracting 
calculated difference the number of 
items — in this case 6 or .625 
average, then, 
(90), plus the correction factor (.625) or 
8.625. If your guessed average is higher than 
the correct this 
low), the calculated difference will be nega 
tive, rather than positive as was true in this 


will be sub 


over 
The correct 
our guessed 


bec omes average 


average (in case, ours was 


case, so the correction factor 
tracted from the guessed average rather than 
added to it 

This method works equally well with letter 
grades. In application, much the same pro 
cedure is followed that is employed in deter 
This 


with 


mining henor point averages in college 


letter grade 


replacing the 


is done by 








an equivalent numerical value. Thus the 
A is equivalent to 4, the B to 3, the C to 2 
the D to 1, and the E or F to 0. To make 
your task much simpler, don’t jot down the 
letter grade A in your class book or grading 
sheet, but write down its equivalent, 4, in 
stead. This will save an extra step. Example 
3 shows 
equivalent to a set of letter grades 

To calculate the 
grade listing: 

1. Convert the letter grades to their numeri 


a set of numerical grades that are 


iverage from the letter 


cal equivalents 


2. Find the guessed the calculated 


iverage 





















In short, 


proceed as explained in previous illustrations 


difference, and the correction factor 


for numerical grades 

If it should be necessary to reconvert the 
numerical averages into letter grades, it is a 
table like the 


simple matter to use a one 








EXAMPLE 3. How Numerical Grades Can 
Represent Letter Grades 
rhis set of numerical grades: 4, 3, 2, 4, 2, 4, 4, 
3, 3, 4, 4, 2, 2, 4, 2, 3, 3 is equivalent to this set 
of letter grades: A, B, C, A, C, A, A, B, B, A, A, 
CS ca Cae 
Conti ad n nex age 






Building standard commercial motors gives students actual experience with motor design. 


Motor design easily understood 


Students “learn by doing” with versatile G-E motor construction kits 


Having the student build his own motor 
is the easiest and most practical way to 
teach motor design and construction. At 
the same time, G-E motor construction 
kits give your students valuable experi 
ence in working with production line parts 
to build a complete motor for use on 
home and school machines 

The student winds the coils, tests the 
windings, and assembles all mechanical 
parts. Machine-tooled parts reduce work 
ing time and permit the student to con 
centrate on electrical work and principles 

For more information about G-E motor 
and generator construction kits contact 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales Office 
or write for Bulletin GEC-675 to General 
Electric Co., Sect .688-3,Schenectady,N.Y 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Construction kits are available for motors with 
the following ratings: 

% hp 115 volts single-phase capacitor type 

Ya hp 115/230 volts single-phase capacitor type 
Ya hp 220 volts three-phase squirrel-cage 


300 w 125 volts d-c generator or motor 





YOUR COPY of this 
1S-page bulletin, 
GEA-5526, containing 
information on the 
specially designed 
G-E Educational 
Equipment for electri 
cal laborctories is 





available on request 
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AVERAGING GRADES 





(Continued from previous page) 


hown in example 4. This table is essentially 
the same as the one used in making honor 
One other point should 
If you 


and 


point calculations 
probably be mentioned 
accustomed to using the 
system (A—, B, B—, etc.), 


ise this system to calculate averages 


here are 


minus plus 
still 


only 


you can 


fractions in your head (example 2, part 3), 
the only numbers you'll ever write down will 
be the answers. Although the method seems 
a little awkward at first, it is very easy to 
use; so simple, in fact, that many of your 
high school students will be able to learn it 
and apply it. The short time that you'll 
spend to become proficient in this procedure 
will be amply repaid the very first time you 
sit down to figure out class averages, and 
once you use it, you will be able to see for 


yourself how practical it really is 





EXAMPLE 2. 


The Short Method of Avevaging Grades 


Ihe same listing of grades as shown in example 1): 92, 90, 88, 87, 95, 94, 96, 


4, 88, 90, 85 

lo get the average 

1. Make a guess as to the average 
Get the “calculated difference” or running total 


0? 


ubtract the guessed 90 
iverage from each 
grade PLUS 


Get the running total 


(The final total is +10.) 


A good one here is 90 


88 87 95 
90 90 90 
=~ —3 4 


ys” 
yi 0+ je 


2< 


In Actual Practice This Entire Step 1s Done Mentally 


Get the correction factor and the average 


Cak 
Correction tactor 


The correct average 
90 


Guessed Average 


Diff. or Running Total +10 


625 


No. of Items 16 


Correction Factor 
625 


90.625 


This Step Is Also Done Mentally 








EXAMPLE 4. A Table Showing the Letter Grade 
Equivalencies of a Calculated Average 


A i 

I 2.5 

( 1.5 

D 0 

E or F 0.0-0.49 








EXAMPLE 5. A Table Showing the Equivalencies 
(Numerical) of Letter Grades Where the Minus 
and Plus Features Are Desired 


A 11 
A 10 


B 
B 
Cc 
Cc 
c 
D+ 
DD 
> 





the equivalency value of the grades is dif- 


ferent. See example 5. 
With a little practice, you will find that 
you are able to average a row of grades in 


from 10 to 30 seconds, and, if you can do 





News Notes 











4 A nationwide competition to select winners 
of fifty fellowships to a special six-week Sum- 
mer Program for Science Teachers from high 
and preparatory schools was opened by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

The winners will be at M.I.T. from June 28 
to August 6, 1954, to hear members of the In- 
stitute’s faculty review the basic sciences of phys- 
ics and chemistry and present glimpses into 
many new scientific frontiers 

The fellowships to this Program are made pos- 
sible by a special grant of the Westinghouse 
Educational Foundation. They will be given to 
experienced science teachers from the United 
States and Canada who hold college degrees or 
who have had substantially equivalent training 
and background 

The course will provide a review of funda- 
mental subject matter in physics and chemistry, 
together with a survey of recent scientific devel- 
opments in physics, chemistry, biology, meteor- 
ology, geology, and aeronautical engineering. 

There will be 15 lectures in physics and 15 in 
chemistry together with numerous experiments 
and demonstrations 

Dr. Arthur R. 
inorganic chemistry, 
faculty committee in 
program 

Members of the Science Teachers Program may 
live in M.I.T. dormitories and will be invited 


Davis, associate professor of 
is chairman of the M.1.T 
charge of this year’s 


to make full use of M.I.T.’s laboratories and 
dining and recreational facilities. Registration 
for the Program will be limited to fifty, cor- 
responding to the number of grants provided by 
the Westinghouse Educational Foundation. Appli- 
cations are due before April 1, 1954, on blanks 
which may be obtained from the M.1.T. Sum- 
mer Session Office, Room 7-103, Cambridge 39, 
Mass. 

@ Wayne University’s College of Education 
again approves credit for the European Study 
Tour in Comparative Education. Personally con- 
ducted by Professor Wm. Reitz, this Seventh 
Annual Tour will leave New York June 19 and 
will return August 31. Covering ten countries in 
ten weeks, the 1954 tour will feature a two 
weeks’ visit to Spain. 

Qualified persons may earn up to eight hours 
of graduate or undergraduate credit. Similar 
credit arrangements are available through Mercy 
College, Detroit. Further details may be ob- 
tained from Dr. Wm. Reitz, Wayne University, 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

#-An opportunity for a deserving high school 
graduate to obtain a one-year, tuition-free schol- 
arship in photography at the famous Rochester 
Institute of Technology was announced by the 
Photographic Society of America. 

Any youth anywhere graduated from high 
school no longer than two years ago and who 
is able to demonstrate a satisfactory interest in 
photography and meet certain basic scholastic, 
character, and aptitude requirements may become 
a candidate for the scholarship. 

Applications for the scholarship are to be sent 
by mail to the headquarters of the Photographic 
Society of America, 2005 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and must be postmarked no later 
than May 15, 1954, to receive consideration. 

@ The new Schulte Catholic High School of 
Terre Haute, Ind., opened its doors for the first 
time this fall. Industrial arts is a strong part of 
the curriculum. Provision has been made for a 
separate drawing room and a second room for 
general shop. The general shop has been equipped 
for the areas of electricity, metal, printing, and 
wood. Joe Frisz and Emanuel Fusco, recent 
graduates of Indiana State, are the instructors. 

@ “Showmanship in Safety”—the National 
Safety Council’s new book of attention-getting 
stunts, contains in one package the best in safety 
promotion ideas. 

Loaded with schemes that help sell safety to 
workers in new and appealing ways, the book 
serves well for any accident prevention program 

The book contains more than 150 ideas for dis- 
plays, demonstrations, stunts, awards, and other 
interest-arousing devices. 

The book tells how to add sparkle to safety 
meetings, how to sell employees on wearing pro- 
tective equipment and gives many other assists 
to the safety man in putting across his program 

The book is illustrated with cartoons and bound 
in a two-color heavy paper cover. It sells for 
$1.25 to Council members and double that price 
to nonmembers. For further information and 
quantity prices write the National Safety Coun- 
cil, 425 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ml 

¢ “The Bounty of the Forest,” is a full-color 
documentary movie which covers the story of 
lumber from its growth through its end uses 

During the first nine months of showing, the 
movie was shown about 1500 times before live 
and television audiences. 

The film is available for loan to responsible 
individuals for showings before retail and whole- 
sale lumber groups, sales meetings, school, civic, 
service, church, and similar gatherings 

Prints may be obtained by writing Western 
Pine Association, Yeon Bldg., Portland 4, Ore 

4 The first degree ever offered in technical 
drawing was awarded at Illinois Institute of 
Technology’s midyear commencement Saturday, 
January 30. 

Recipient of the degree was Theodore Dolan 
3500 N. Fremont St., Chicago, who also received 


Continued on page 30A 
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“Girls Keep Up With Boys Because DELTA Tools 
are so Safe and Easy to Operate.”’ 


At Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, the girls learn shop 
work right along with the boys, quickly, and with award-winning skill 
The speed with which these students learn is attributed to the safety 
and ease of operation of the several DELTA Power Tools in the Short- 
ridge High School Shop. 


“wi 





For Those Who 
Need Gafety Most 


Every conceivable practical safety device is incorporated in the 
design of Rockwell-built DELTA Power Tools. Even students of 
elementary school age are able to learn quickly and confidently 
without danger of injury. Simple controls and ease of operation 
keep the student's mind on the project rather than on “‘gadgets.”’ 


DELTA Power Tools are built to highest standards of durability 
and accuracy. The minimum investment, safety, simplicity, and 
extremely low operating costs that make DELTA Tools leaders in 
industrial and home workshops also make them a wise choice for 
Industrial Arts instruction. That's why more than 65% of American 
school shops are Delta equipped. Get full information from your 


- DELTA Dealer, or send the coupon today. DELTA Power Tools are 
"No Added Safety Devices Needed available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY —~ NO WAITING! 


To Teach Blind Students With D E LTA QUALITY POWER TOOLS 
DELTA Power Tools. Another Predwct By Rockwell 


Frederick Hoyer, though blind himself, is Instructor of 
Industrial Arts at Wisconsin School for the Visually 
Handicapped. Without using additional attachments, Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Company 


these blind students are able to master corpentry 402D North Lexington Avenue Pittsburgh 8, Po 


ond cabinet-mcking arts with confidence and abso- 
[_] Please send 


Delta AB-53 Nome 
Catalog. 


DELTA QUALITY } esemeaie alia 
MAKES THE DIFFERENCE ; name of my - 


lute safety with standard DELTA Power Tools. 


nearest Delta ity 


Dealer. 
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NEWS NOTES 





Cor d awe “A 


KS degree in mechanical from 
Iiinois Tech in 1956 

An instructor of drawing at the 
University of Iino Dolan 
now starts to work on his MS. in engineering 


engineering 


engineering 
branch in Chicago 


raph 

@ The first 
on the nation rehabilitation 
published by the National Society for 
Adult 1! South La 


suthoritative manual of intormation 


centers has been 
Crippled 
Children and Salle St 
{ hic mo Il 

Rehabilitation Centers in the 
one of the 


tield of service tor the 


United States,’ 
most useful recent publications in the 


crippled, grew out of the 


First National Conference on Rehabilitation Cen 
ters jointly sponsored by the National Society 
ind the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
{ S Health, Education, and 
Weltare 

The volume contains descriptions and statistics 
on every phase of rehabilitation procedure. It is 
available at $1.50 per copy from the headquarters 
of the National Society, 11 South La Salle St., 
Chicago ’ Hl 

4 The National Satety 


human relation training films tor foremen is now 


Department of 


Council's new series ol 
available 

Featuring O'Grady, the safety skeptic from the 
Council's film, “A Gray Day for O'Grady,” this 
three-film set tells how a foreman learns about 
people 

“Fragile Handle Feelings with Care” 
how a foreman learns to value and respect the 
feelings of his workers 


shows 





Specify ee 


PINES 


For the very best in school shop 


lumber and plywood 


A Complete Selection of Thoroughly 
@ KILN-DRIED 


HARDWOODS 
FOREIGN WOODS 


PLYWOODS 


@ Prompt Shipment on all School Orders 


Write to the Yard Nearest Your School for 
Free Catalog 


frank paxton lumber co. 
5701 W. 66th St.--------Chicago 38, Illinois 
P.O. Box 6796 - - --- 
P.O. Box 683 

P.O. Box 1225 - 
6311 St. John Ave. - - - - - - Kansas City, Missouri 


- Denver, Colorado 
---Des Moines, lowa 
----Fort Worth 1, Texas 











“Call "Em on the Carpet” shows the various 
methods foremen can employ to correct worker's 
faults without incurring ill will 

“It’s an Order” is a humorous film illustrating 
how supervisors should give orders so that they 
are understandable and can be carried out effi 
ciently by the worker. 

Prepared under the supervision of the Council's 
industrial department, the films run 12 minutes 
each and are available in lomm. sound movies 
as well as 45mm. sound slidefilms 

For further information and prices write the 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill 

@ The board of education at Barbourville, Ky 
permitted Walter Messer, instructor of building 
trades at the high school, to supervise the 306 
students in his class to construct a 20 by 140-ft 
shop building. 

The structure is of metal paneling with insidk 
walls of tempered masonite. It is equipped with 
a bench saw, band saw, 12-in. planer, jointer, jig 
saw, and several lathes. The shop also is equipped 
with the customary small tools 


VIRGINIA HAS MOBILE ART MUSEUM 


The state of Virginia has a unique plan to 
exhibit and interpret art objects throughout the 
state by means of the “Artmobile.” 

The “Artmobile” is a specially designed 45-ioot 
aluminum trailer with a body which has been 
especially created for the purpose. The 32 by 
7-it. interior is fitted with museum-type walls 
to which may be attached paintings or other 
original art objects. It is illuminated by built-in 
ceiling units. The displays will be shown in town 
squares, school or church yards, on roped-ofl 
streets ——in fact anywhere that can best 
Virginia communities 

The displays on the Artmobile will be changed 
after each state-wide circuit. Included will be 
exhibitions of paintings, sculpture, architecture, 
decorative arts, industrial, landscape, and in 
terior design, town planning, etc. The opening 
exhibit is composed of paintings by the “Little 
Masters” of the Netherland and Belgium, loaned 
by Walter P. Chrysler, Jr 

The equipment of the Artmobile can function 
wherever it has access to a three-wire, 220 volt 
power line, which furnishes electricity to run 
the Artmobile’s burglar alarm system as well as 
for control of temperature (held to 70 degrees 
with relative humidity of 35 to 50 per cent), 
lighting, and sound systems for lectures and back 
ground music. Fire protection is provided by a 
carbon dioxide installation 

The driver is the sole operator of the entire 
unit and curator of the Museum. During exhibi 
tion hours he takes up his post in the information 
booth from where he, by means of a small win 
dow, has a view of everything but the rear 
walls 

@ The sponsor of the Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
network radio and television dramatic programs, is 
offering junior and senior high school students 
throughout the nation an opportunity to win 
cash prizes totaling $3,500 in an essay contest 

Hallmark Cards, Inc., is offering 110 prizes, 
plus 16 awards for the winners’ schools, for the 
best 100-word essays beginning: “I nominate for 
the Hallmark Hall of Fame 

Designed to increase the 
audiences in the 


serve 


interest of juvenik 
which dramatize the 
lives of great figures in history or contemporary 
lite, the must nominate a person “who 
has contributed, in some way, to making this a 
better world.” 

The contest is open to children of the seventh 
through the twelfth grades in school. Entries 
close on Sunday, March 29, after which judg 
ing will be conducted by representatives of Hall 
mark cards, scholastic magazines, and several 
nationally known educators 

The Hallmark Hall of Fame programs are pre 
sented Sundays on the NBC television network 
at 5 p.m., and the CBS radio network at 9 p.m 
with Sarah Churchill starring on the TV show 
and Lionel Barrymore on the radio program 


shows, 


essays 
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SUMMER SESSION IS 
SUMMER VACATION 


Friendly OREGON 





® Graduate or undergraduate work in 

Oregon State College cool, panoramic, surroundings. Enjoy 
X stimulating classes under resident and 

Department of visiting instructors, including outstand 

ing leaders in Industrial Arts. Thrill to 


Industrial Education nearby scenic wonders Pacific coast 


beaches are only two hours from campus 
famous Crater Lake, Oregon Caves, 
Cascade Mountains, Cascade Lava Beds 


Summer Session and the world-famous Columbia River 
June 21— August 13 1954 Gorge are easily reached on week ends 
’ 


TECHNICAL COURSES: All usual 

Courses in Woodworking, Metal Work THE STUDENT may plan a pro 
ing, Drafting and Design, plus such out 
standing subjects as Metalcraft and summers at this widely recog- 
Spinning, Boat Building, Lapidary, and nized school, will lead to a 
Recreational Handcrafts 4 : 
















gram which, through successive 


Bachelor's or Master's degree 
PROFESSIONAL COURSES: Occupa Pe eerie 
tional Analysis, Supervisory Techniques, 
Shop Planning and Organization, Driver 





recommendation of Oregon State 
Education (AAA sponsorship and College are accepted by all state 





departments of education for 





———_ 

Surriculum Workshops, Professional . . 
Symposiums, Graduate Seminars, Audio either Special or General Sec- 
Visual subjects, Guidance and Coun ondary Credential. 

scling 









Correspondence invited. Write directly to 


Department of Industria! Education 3 TS 

OREGON STATE COLLEGE ={ y+: 

DEPARTMENT C, CORVALLIS, OREGON tes 
AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION os 





- 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE € 


Department of INDUSTRIAM EDUU 


1954 
Summer Session 








Inter-Session — June 8-25 


Main Session — June 28-Aug. 7 
Post Session — August 9-27 


r 























Vocational Industrial 










and 
Industrial Arts Education 












Doctors, Masters and 
Baccalaureate Degrees 












Separate graduvete and undergraduate 


curricula in vocational industrial and 






in industrial arts education for in-service 
teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and other qualified individuals. Short 
unit courses dealing with national, state 
end local problems. 


For further information and catalog 
address 


Director of Summer Sessions 






Room 102, Burrowes Building 





THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
State College, Pennsylvania 















Electro-Magnet 








FOR TEACHING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS ELECTRICITY 


Use The New @) 
Beginner's Experimental Kit 











e? 


zie 








@ SAFE — Uses only 6 Volt D.C. and A.C.; same as 


flashlight — no possibility of shock. 


@ COMPLETE — Comes with 240 page text manual 


containing 319 illustrations 


@ COMPREHENSIVE Covers magnetism, circuits, 


transformers, electrical devices, motors, and 


77 
eS 


controls 


@ INEXPENSIVE — Lvery si hool can now afford to 


offer instruction in electricity! 


@ FOR BEGINNERS — Manual written for elementary 


students; no mathematics — profusely illustrated. 


@ STUDENTS ‘LEARN BY DOING’ Construct their 


own operating assemblies 


@ PORTABLE — Can be carried from room to room 


or issued to students for home study use 


Experiments and assemblies cover 


Permanent Magnetism Bells 
Electro-Magnetism Buzzers 
Circuitry, switches, fuses Thermostats 
Induction and transformers Relays 


D.C. and A.C. electric motors and controls 
@ PRICE — Complete with manual, transformer and 


portable case $47.50 











Bell Assembly Sketch of AC Motor 
Experiment and Circuit Assembly 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


UNIVERSAL SCIENTIFIC CO. 


INCCRPORATED 


Box 336G Vincennes, Indiana 
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New Publications 








How Children Learn to Write 


By Helen K. Mackintosh and Wilhelmina Hill 
Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 2, 24 pp. 
1S cents. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, ( S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 

How Children Learn to Write shows that the 
development of written expression is a continuous 
process which has a simple beginning with young 
their elementary 
chool lives skills and further 
develop those they already possess. In this bulle- 
tin the illustrations stress the close relationship of 
handwriting, and the expression of 
written torm 


children. During each year of 


children add new 


spelling 


wieas In 


Woodworking for the Home Craftsman 


by 8 in., 
New York 


By Emanuele Stieri. Paper, 376 pp 
Karnes & Noble, In 


illu $1.4 
N. ¥ 
This is 


vho wants 


1 good book for the home craftsman 
to make repairs in his house, learn 
to use the ordinary carpenter's hand and power 
tools, and gain knowledge of the 

ed by the woodworker 

The 1 contain about 

od and wood products the use of hand 
tool joints, fasteners, and glues; power ma 
chines such as the circular saw, lathe, band saw, 
i saw, drill press, jointer, shaper, sander; paints 
ind other finishes; selection and care of painting 
tools and equipment; and fixing up the home 
workshop 

There directions for making 
of pieces of indoor and outdoor furniture 


some materials 


chapters information 


also are a number 


—— MASTER 


$s ; 
mooet INCLUDES: 


% hp Motor - 
220/440 v., 60 cycles, 
2 #0 Boll Bearing Center 


@ 6-Inch Face Plote 


ms 


@ Fulcrum P 


@ Se 
Tail Stock « 


FOR COMPLETE SPECIFIC 


WEW ILLUSTRATE 
SCHOOL 


HAAG MACHINE COMPANY INC. 


224 WARBURTON AVENUE, HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


3 phose) 


of 5 Spinning Tools ~' 
snd Rest Bonk Wrench 


ATIONS WRITE FOR 


p Brochure ON YOUR gets 
LETTERHEAD 


Applied Drawing and Sketching 


Fleming, Dewey F. Barich, and 
Me by 10% 
Technical 


By Joseph W 
L. C. Smith. Paper cover, 150 pp., 8 
in., illus., $2. Cloth, $3.50. American 
Society, Chicago, Ill 

This is a revised edition of this helpful and 
useful text on drawing and sketching. The prob- 
lems presented for student execution are interest- 
ing and well selected, and the explanations ac 
companying them are brief and to the point 

The subjects covered are pictorial drawings 
lettering, making working drawings, sheet-metal 
drawings, and reading machine shop, electrical 
and building trades blueprints 

Each drawing plate is accompanied by ques 
tions and there are several glossaries interspersed 
throughout the books 


Teaching Vocational Agriculture 

By E. W. Garris. Cloth, 393 pp., 644 by 91, in 
$6.50. McGraw-Hill Book Co. Inc., New York 
N. ¥ 

A very fine book in which the author discusses 
the development of agricultural and vocational 
education, analyzes the duties and responsibilities 
of agricultural teachers, and describes how to 
plan the various types of agricultural school, 
laboratory, and farm buildings. It helps to plan 
or make the preliminary surveys; 
organize the courses of study; select the teaching 
force; supervise the preparation of visual-aids 
ind farm projects; plan summer work and pro 
fessional improvement; establish good public re- 
lations; and evaluate vocational agricultural pro 


grams 


necessary 


Modern Woodworking Projects 


By J. S. Turnbull. Paper, 122 pp., 8'4 by 11 
in., illus. The Macmillan Co., New York City 

This book contains step-by-step directions for 
making 11 interesting projects that can be readily 
using hand only; nine projects 


made by tools 


that require a lathe for turning; directions for 
making square, rectangular, and round lamp 
shades; instructions for making models of cruis 
ers and speed boats 

Then there are 16 excellent projects that can 
best be made on power woodworking machinery 

There also are three group production projects 
that will be found useful in the school or home 
workshop 

The appendix gives directions for shop organ 
ization, grading, and the dispensing of nails 
screws, and other materials 

The description of how to perform the various 
woodworking tool operations accompany the di 
rections given for making the various 

The book is profusely illustrated 


projects 


Farm Arc Welding 
By \ 


in., illus., $2 


J. Morford. Cloth, 450 pp by 8 
The James F. Lincoln Arc Welding 
Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio 

An exceedingly helpful book for the 
sive farmer. It is more than a book on welding 
it contains many fine working drawings 
which the farmer who knows how to weld car 
use in making things that will take the bach 
breaking drudgery out of farm work 

The book is divided into three parts. Part | 
is on how to weld. Part IT presents hundreds o1 
useful suggestions for making repairs, alteration 
and pieces of equipment for use in the fields, the 
home, and the barns 

Part III] contains a number of tables 
be found very useful 


progre 


because 


that will 


Motor Service’s New Automotive 
Encyclopedia 
By William K. Toboldt and Jud Purvis. Cloth 
766 pp.. 6% by 9% in., illus., $7.95. The Good 
heart-Wilcox Co., Inc., Chicago, I! 


metal spinning lathe 

...@ 15-inch precision lathe especially designed for 

the spinning of standard gauge metals featuring . . . 
5 important, exclusive advantages: 








C4) VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL. Spin Master) SS 15 provides a completely vari 


able speed range from 480 to 2750 r.p.m. with selection of infinite graduations 


operation 


Instantaneous speed adjustment permits changing of speeds while machine is in 
Starting and stopping of machine at any given speed may be done with 


out the necessity of going through the entire speed range 


@) BALL-BEARING SPINDLE, 112” 





8 Thread. Affords greater versatility because it 


has the same thread dimension used on most standard school shop engine lathes 


th handles 


Spinning forms may be transferred directly from the engine lathe to the Spin Master’ 
SS 15 without the need of special adapters. 


@ GREATER SIMPLICITY OF DESIGN 


Offers unusual ease of operation. Students 








learn easier and faster on Spin Master SS 15 because there are no tricky gad 
to distract them or to get out of order. 


@) EXTRA RUGGED CONSTRUCTION. The Spin Master@® SS 15 is constructed exactly 


like our industrial metal spinning lathes with sturdy, massive headstock; tailstock 


with large heavy-duty spindle; and the rest bank on a lock-in sole plate 
tures mean longer life and smooth, vibrationiess operation 


6) UTMOST SAFETY. A start-and-stop switch bar which may be operated from any 
position in frort of Spin Master) SS 15 is provided 


These fea 
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WAYNE UNIVERSITY 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 


June 28 — Six, Eight, or Ten Weeks 


INSTITUTES: Architectural Drawing with emphasis on 
planning small homes; field trips; new materials and con- 
struction methods. Metals Technology for teachers of 
Machine Shop, Welding, and Related Subjects (August 
23 through September 3) 

GRADUATE STUDY leading to the M. Ed Db. Ed 
degrees. Special courses to survey industrial practices 
Manipulative courses taught by master teachers in De 
troit’s finest school shops 


CERTIFICATE COURSES are available for validating voca 
tional certificates and provide either graduate or unde 
graduate credit toward a degree program 


DEGREE PROGRAMS for Industrial Arts, Special Educa 
tion, Vocational and Technical teachers, and for staff 
members of industrial training departments 


SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE jo: 
LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS on campus at moderate 


cost. Unlimited recreational facilities in Detroit area 


WRITE TO: 
tion, College of 
Second, Detroit 2, Michigan 
be mailed on request 





and 


non-residents 


Department of Industrial Teacher Educa 
Education, Wayne University, 5442 
Catalogs and bulletins will 























PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 

















SPECIAL COURSES IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 












L Ione sola SUMMER SESSION 


sum on Minnesota's cool, friendly 


You'll really enjoy studying this 


bordered by the historic 





campu Mississippi, close to the cultural, shop 
ping and entertainment areas of two large cities, and just 18 minutes from 
six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented by a group of 





outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 courses in every field of science 





and education. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, 





Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Education, 
Guidance, and Human Relation 
Notable library 





ind laboratory facilities present an unusual opportunity 


hand gradua 





for researc ¢ worl an ecxciting program of concerts, plays, 





lectures and social events, assures stimulating recreation. Enroll for either 





or both of two independent terms of five weeks each 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17 
SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
of the Summer Session, 904 Johnston Hall 








Dean 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


14 | i *) 
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SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1954 Summer Session 
INTERSESSION SUMMER SESSION 
June 7—July 2, 1954 July 6-August 13, 1954 
POSTSESSION 
August 16-September 10, 1954 
Professional and Technical Ceurses in 
Vocationa! Education 
Industrial Arts Education — Arts and Crafts 
Occupational Therapy — Aeronautical Education 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


SPECIAL COURSES: ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF 

INDUSTRIAL COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS; VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION IN INDUSTRY 
leading to 
DOCTOR'S, MASTER'S, and BACCALAUREATE DEGREES 
including SIXTH YEAR PROGRAM 

For information and complete Bulletins, Write 

Vocational Education, Dept. 1A — School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Washington Square New York 3, N. Y. 


to 














HE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Internationally-Famous Wisconsin 
State College at Menomonie 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 


June 21 — July 30 . Six Weeks 
Graduate and Undergraduate Programs 
Arts, 











A well-planned curriculum in Industrial Trade 
and Industrial Education, Home Economics 

Modern courses in Audio-Visual Education and Photog 

raphy; Printing, Graphic Arts, and Bookbinding; Ma 
chine Shop, General Metals and Are Welding; Drafting; 
Design in Woodworking, Carpentry, Millwrighting, Gen 
eral Finishing and Woodworking. All shops teature 
modern equipment 
Units in Driver 

Planning, Counselling 
Vocational Education, 
Practical Arts. 

One week Workshop for Vocational Supervisors and 
Coordinators. Three week Workshop for Cooperating 
Teachers in Cadet Centers. Courses in: Teaching High 
School Food Classes in One period; Nutrition Education 
for the Elementary Grades; School Food Service; Home 
Economics on Radio and TV; Seminars in Nutrition 
and Home Economics Education; Family Health and 
Home Nursing; Modern Methods of Clothing Construe 
tion; Costume Millinery; Design and Construction of 
Slip Covers, Lampshades and Draperies; Advanced 
Textiles; Home Furnishings; and other related courses 
Pertinent Offerings in Social Science, Mathematics, 
English, Psychology and Education 

@ An Outstanding Visiting Faculty. 

@ Unlimited, Excellent Low-Cost Housing. 


SEND FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN 
NOW — DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 


The Stout Institute Menomonie, Wis. 









Education, Shop 
Techniques, 
in the 


Safety 
Interviewing 
Procedures 


Education, 
and 
Instructional 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


OSWEGO 


1954 SUMMER SESSION 
July 6—August 13 
Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL-INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
INTENSIVE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM FOR 
COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Workshops 

July 6-16: Automotive Technology — Cemented Car- 
bides and Grinding Conservation Driver 
Education — Metallurgy 

July 6-23: Television Theory and Service 

July 19-30: Ceramics — Welding for Shop Teachers 

August 2-13: Leathercraft Utilizing Community 
Resources 


Six Week Workshop 
July 6—August 13: Administration and Supervision in 
Vocational-industrial and Industrial Arts Education 
Excellent Housing — Ideal Climate 
Swimming — Sports 
FOR SUMMER SESSION BULLETIN WRITE TO DIRECTOR OF SUMMER 


SESSION, STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 








WOODCRAFTSMEN’S 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FREE 


@ Rare and fancy woods, 
domestic and import 
ed woods, panels, 
matched plywoods, 
veneers 

@ Multicolored inlay 
bandings, beautiful 
natural color inlays 
and overlays 

@ Embossed and picture 
frame mouldings, 
carved ornaments, 
hundreds of scroll saw 
patterns 

@ Woodworking tools 
and equipment, cabi- 
net hardware and fit- 
tings, more than 1500 
items 

@HOw.TO-DO-IT in 
formation, projects 
and ideas 

Send for your FREE 
copy today. 
» Chicago 6, Ww 


o. 20 


erations 

mation, itles 

Full of pont on every anegeo 
and — working item on 
able soving prices. 


avice 

wooo st 

cRarTsMae 9729 5. Mery 5 
Dep! d me yor' big 


" 
en: Please se TUDENTS \5¢) 


‘ 
| 
book N { 
| 
structors s | 
i] 
| 
i] 
] 


Gentlem 
FREE to '" 


NAME 
ADDRESS ooo" 


city 


EDUCATIONAL 
LAMP PROJECTS 


Of particular interest to 1 f 
structors — im woodworking. § 
general shop, plastics, crafts. 
electricity, and many other 

shop courses. Students can de 

sign and make the body of the 

lamp. We supply all other 

parts necessary — sockets, cords, 

plugs, shades. harps, switches, 

etc. Over zoo different parts 


shown in. wholesale catalog ff 
A MUST for all instructors 


interested in keeping students 
occupied with highly educa 
tional and useful projects. Send 
25,¢ today for wholesale price 
list and parts catalog — refund 


able on first ordet 


'THE GEARON COMPANY |! 
1 Dept. 100-K4 * 27 S. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Ill. 


ENVELOPES.....: 
.. 


For inexpensive packaging . . . special mail- 
ing problems ... filing of storing ... 


* 
standard sizes ... layout and design — 
FILING whatever the job . .. whotever the problem 
. . « it will pay you to consult specialists. 
Coll... write... or wire... 


WESTERN 
STATES ( 


C vv hfe Company 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





A voluminous t 


Its 12 chapters 





equipment; auto 





Associate Professor of Industrial Education glossary of autom« 


University of Minnesota 











This outstanding professional Libraries 


text shows how to organize all 





technical, industrial, and trade conte. Bar ale by 





ington 25, D. C 








companies and tra 





Send for your examination copy today! 





ment agencies 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY This Directory 





motion pictures in 
mational programs 























NEW 1954 fg 


LUMBER 7 is =) 
| ff 
CATA 06 f ee 


FEATURING AMERICA’S Ef 
FINEST HARDWOOD LUMBER . 
FOR USE IN SCHOOL SHOPS FREE! 


@ Send today for new, 32-page catalog. Contains detailed 
information on 16 species of woods used by Industrial Arts and 
Vocational Education classes. Includes special School Shop items 
such as bench tops, drawing boards, plywood, etc. Delivered 
prices east of Mississippi; F.O.B. prices west of Mississippi. 
Prompt direct-mill-to-school delivery service. 




























Mail coupon, or write, and catalog will be sent postpaid-FREE! 


TRADE AND JOB carburetion and fuels: 


tion; steering control 


By Seerley Reid 
of Education Bulletin 


state school systems, 


ext wh 


A Competent and Continued trom page 


treat on automotive engines; 


repair 


America and automotive 


By VERENE C. FRYKLUND mechanical and tune-up 


itive te 


and 


starting, lighting, and igni 
and wheel alignment; 


ANALYSIS clutches, transmissions, and final drives; body re- 
pairing and refinishing; shop layout, tools, and or e 


32A) 
ich presents the prin 


4 . . 
Scientific Guide .. . ciples of auto mechanics in nontechnical language 


and numerous half tones and line illustrations. 





kinks; automobiles of 


rms 


Minneapolis, Mi t A Directory of 2660 16mm. Film 


Anita Carpenter. Office 


1953, No. 7. 172 pp., 50 


the Superintendent of Docu 


subjects and skills in the most ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash 


Original 
Projects 
Contest 


statistics; 25 years ot 
specifications; and a oF the DEK-TUFTS 


in the May Issue 


oy includes so eo of Industrial Arts 


efficient manner possible. Writ- This directory is a State-by-State and city-by 
ten for teachers of trades and city list of sources from which lomm. films can 
: : é ‘ be borrowed or rented. It includes libraries which 
crafts, this timely contribution handle entertainment films and those which han 
to occupational needs is a dle instructional films. Listed are libraries which 
, : , , : have only one film and libraries which have thou 
scientific guide, written in up- sands of films. The direct 
to-date terminology. $2.00 mercial dealers, colleges and universities, city and 


public libraries, industrial 


de associations, labor unions, 


will be 


school administrators ] 


: s . 
: : ‘ str , librarians, community 
704 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis leaders, and others who use or may wish to us¢ 0Ca ona ica ion 


civic groups, religious institutions, and govern 


helpful to teachers 


their educational and intor 

















procedures 








ence hook 


“SILK SCREEN 
PRINTING” 


327 — By Jomes Eisenberg. Covers 
five popular methods of silk screen 
printing. (59 illustrations, easy to 
follow Three complete alphabets 
fiven $1.25 








HARDWOOD cF'awerick (aepeamae 


ASHEVILLE, N.C 





¥ 
” 
- 


a NAME 
§ ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
_ FE III NIE AEE Ts SR OE Bee 





McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 

Dept. 193, Market & Center Streets 

Bloomington, Iilinois 

Send me #7, #5, #27, #81 (circle ones desired) for FREE 30 DAY 
TRIAL. | will either return books in 30 days and owe nothing - 
send you $ in full payment 

Nome 

Address 

City Zone State 


McKnight Publications 


“GENERAL PRINTING” 


#7 — By Gien U. Cleeton and Charles 
Revised 1953. A standard text for 
printing. Photographs explain printing 
equipment, ‘ayout, design, history, 
occupational information 


“HOW TO RECOGNIZE 


10 NEW units 
students of 


25 — By R. Rando'ph Karch 
which quickly identifies over 
faces. Discusses fonts, design, partes 
italics, sereens, many other topics, 
$6.00 


different type 
of type face 


TYPE FACES” 


“GENERAL 
BOOKBINDING” 


W. Pitkin 


and 
$3.00 


A new kind of reter- 
1475 


3761 — By Chris Groneman. Hiemen 


tary instruction in hand hookhbinding 
of 
attractive projects Clear, easy-to- 
understand directions. Many illustra- 
$1.20 


presented through construction 


tions 


CLIP THIS 


or 

















SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 








STANLEY WEDGE VISE 


Featuring big holding 

Mr. Fix-it and workshop tans, the 

ise (No. 1240) now marketed by Stanley 
fastens to any bench in 
Built for rugged work 
gauge steel wedge-shaped base 
block ‘hooked ond 


cost 
wedge 
Tools 


means otf 


power at 1 low 


seconds by 


three screws the vise con 
ists of a heavy 
hard maple 


ind a with a 


Stanley Wedge Vise 


lor wedging stock into working position Its 
implicity and strength provide a quick easy set 
ip for sawing, planing, shaving, chiseling, driv 
ing screws, drilling. It may be screwed to a board 
for work on storm sash, screens Holds 
paper-thin stock and up to two and one-halt 
inches in thickness. Packed in individual cartons 

For further information write to Stanley Tools, 


Vew Britain, Conn 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0401) 


doors 


THE NEW NO. 18-A MORGAN 
WOODWORKING VISE 


Ihe Morgan Vise 
nounces the development ot 
voodworking vise. The new 


Chicago an 
i new dual purpose 

Model No. 18-A 
the advantages of the quick action 
operation of the continu 
may lt pushed up 


Company ol 


incorporates 
ise with the smooth 
‘ type. The vise jaw 
to the work and a simple turn of the handk 
tightens the jaw against the work 

The No 18-A vise will be of 


cTCwW 


particular inter 


No. 18-A Morgan Woodworking Vise 


est to school shop instructors, pattern shops, o 
any other operations using woodworking vises 

The vise screw has a continuous buttress 
thread. It is made of cold rolled steel. All cast 
ings are and machined to very close 
tolerances 

The jaws are 7 in. wide, 4 in. deep, and open 
to 9 in. For extra convenience and utility th 
No. 18-A vise has an adjustable stop built into 
the front jaw. Each unit weighs approximatel) 
25 Ib., and is packed in individual heavy car 
tons for easy storing and shipping. For addi 
tional information write to the Morgan Vise Co 
108 N. Jeflerson St., Chicago, Il. 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0402) 


semisteel 


NEW TOLERTON DRAFTING OR 
ART TABLE 


The Tolerton Company, Alliance, Ohio, an 
nounces the addition of a new drafting or art 
table to their line of Tolco Precision Built In 
dustrial Arts Equipment. The new model to be 
known as Model TD-6 is constructed of 
northern, hard maple. Both the adjustable and 
stationary sections of the top are laminated fron 
narrow strips of northern, hard maple electron 
ically glued by the famous Tolco method. Bass 
vood or high pressure plastic laminated tops car 
furnished on the TD-6 Model 


select 


ilso be 


New Tolerton Drafting or Art Table 


Six combination sections are provided in each 
unit for the storage of drawing boards and in 
struments. Each section measures 24% by 24 by 
2444 in., with space provided at the top to hold 
an instrument storage tray 2 by 2 by 14 in 
The one general instrument drawer is 5'4 by 18 
by 3'4 in. The tilting top measures 28 by 28 in., 
with a stationary 10 in. wide by 28 in 
deep. The over-all dimensions are: length 38 in 
depth 28 in., and height 36 in. Each unit is fin 
ished with one lacquer sealer and two 
coats of clear lacquer 

For additional information write to The Toler 
ton Co., P.O. Box AA 658, Alliance, Ohio 


(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0403) 


section 


coat oft 


THIRD HAND NAIL CLIP 


rhe “Third Hand” nail clip is now being made 
and distributed by the Utica Drop Forge and 
Tool Corporation. This third hand is easily and 
quickly attached to carpenter's hammers 

its spring-steel clip nails from 
shingle nails to spikes 


most 
holding all 


36A 








Utica Third Hand Nail Clip 


Use of the Utica third hand greatly simplifies 
starting nails, as the material can be held in 
position with one hand while the nail is started 
with the other hand. When the nail is started, a 
slight pull frees the hammer which then com 
pletes driving the nail in the usual manner 

The third hand also gives extra reach 
starting nails, often saving the use of stepladder 
or affolding 

This gadget is never in the way as it fits very 
against the hammer head. It retails at 


when 


‘ losely 
79 cents 
For further information write to 
Forge and Tool Corp., Utica 4, N. ¥ 
(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0404) 


Utica Drop 


NEW SERIES OF NIAGARA OPEN 
BACK INCLINABLE PRESSES 


introduced is the new line of Niagara 
Open Back Inclinable Presses — Series AA 

Manufactured by Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, each press is equipped with the exclusive 
Niagara Electro-Pneumatic Clutch. Electrically 
controlled and air actuated, this clutch combines 
the prime advantages of both friction and m« 
chanical sleeve clutches. Assuring positive drive 
it may be engaged or disengaged at any point in 
the stroke. It can be single stroked, jogged, o1 
run continuously and, as a safety feature, stops 
automatically if power or air pressure fails 

Utilized for blanking, forming, drawing, pet 
forating, and in combination die and auto 
matic feeding operations, these presses may be 
fed from either side or from front or back 
Work can be discharged through opening in the 
bed or the opening in the back 

Available in 8 sizes with shaft diameters rang 
ing from 3 to 7% in., Niagara Series AA O.B.I 
Presses can be arranged to meet individual 
requirements 

Detailed jnformation and 


Just 


specifications may 
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A Century of Service to the 


Nations’ Schools 


100th year 


4BS43-1953 


DRAWING MATERIALS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Descriptive data, on request 


F. WEBER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Dealer 











If you pay more than I7c per 
Ib. for Wiping Cloths .. . 


IT’S TIME FOR A CHANGE!! 


Want the best wiping cloth money can buy for any school 
shop or motor pool? At a price per pound or per yard 
thet is low for anything comparable? 

Then change to GREASE CHAMP. Enjoy more wiping 
better wiping for less dollars. Seventeen Cents Per 
Pound is the price of this wniform, cotton mesh-type 
wiping cloth 

Supply yourself with GREASE CHAMP today to effectively 
clean machine ports, work surfaces, work areas, and 
hands. Every pound hos extra pickup extra absorbency 

extra nice, large, easy-to-use pieces 

Order o tric! 200 Ibs. now. It is your best maintenance 
buy. Your Satisfaction Is Guaranteed. 


SAFEGUARD COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. B, Box 113, Tamiami Station Miami 44, Floride 


STUDENTS 
fi (ist 7 4 Wake 


eC || 
PROJECTS| _ 


if you have not received our 
new 220 68-page Cotoalog 
which hos in it hundreds of 
Croft items of interest to your 
Crafts Department, we will be 
giad to send one to you 
CRAFT PROJECTS © INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS @ LACINGS © TOOLING LEATHERS 


Put-Together Projects for Young and Old 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercraft Now in 36th Year 


~o" 


a 
ai 








223 W. Jackson Bivd Dept. C Chicago 6, til 








FREE 
TO INSTRUCTORS 


New 1954 Catalog listing 
many interesting iaeas and 
materials for Do It Yourself 
projects, You'll find the an- 
swer to all your craft needs 
at unbelievable prices 


LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO =~ 
SCHOCLS 


<x 


CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, WY 


New Niagara Open Back 
Inclinable Press 


be obtained by requesting Bulletin 57-A trom 
Viagara Machine & Tool Works, 683 Northland 
ive., Buffalo 11, N. } 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0405) 


NEW POWER TOOL SHOP 
HANGS ON WORKSHOP WALL 


\ new ‘4-in. Electric Drill Board that holds 

basic accessories for “do-it-yourself” enthu- 
siasts has been introduced by The Black & Decker 
Mig. Co., Towson, Md 


Compact Electric Workshop 
Hangs on Wall 


Requiring k than 5 sq. ft. of wall space, 
the new Drill Board securely holds all the basi 
items needed by home handymen. The 
Drill Board is 16 in. high and 24 in. wide, and 
has a 4 in. deep shelf which permits it to 
stand upright by itself in addition to hanging on 


iccessory 


ed on ne 


xt page) 





FOR THE ART AND 
INDUSTRIAL ART INSTRUCTOR 


CAREFULLY INDEXED 


96 PAGE CATALOGUE 


LISTING SUPPLIES & REFERENCE 
MATERIAL IN MOST ALL LINES 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


ARTS AND Wood Whittling & Carving - 

| _CRAFT SUPPLIES | Rofia - Ceramics - Leather - 
Metal - Jewelry - Shelicroft - 

Textile-Painting - Artists 
Knitting - 





Plasticorve - 
Finger-Painting - Block Printing - 
Glass Etching - And Many Others 


MILLER ROAD 


CRAFTERS of PINE DUNES oosteurs, wis. 


Flexcroft 
Supplies - 
Flytying - 





TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP WITH 
PLURALITY OILSTONE 
TOOL GRINDERS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
3 SIZES 
No 425 Plurnlity Sub + 
No 450 Piurality 
No 475 Piurolity 
Grinding con be done on oa 
one, coarse or fine or emery 
stropping of emery 
Unit is compact, effi. 
cent, serviceable, easily ac 
cessible and has ball bear 
ing direct motor drive 
Especially guarded for 
school shop use. Details 
on request 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 
HANOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 


Originators and Pioneer Manutacturers of 
Ollstone Tool Grinders 


Ne 450 


Piuraiity a leather 


wheels 











LAMP PARTS 
and 
ELECTRICAL 
SUPPLIES 


Send For FREE Catalogue 
Prompt and Courteous 
Service 
Discounts Available 


L. H. KASSEL & CO. 


208 T & P Terminal Whse. Bidg 
Ft. Worth, Texas 























CASTING S 


FOR SCHOOL PROJECTS Build Home 
Workshop Machines. Designed for ease in 
machining and as projects for top interest 
and instruction. Send for descriptive litera- 
ture on our DEPENDABLE CASTINGS and 


bive prints 
DESIGNERS COMPANY 
Racine, Wis 


724 Munroe Ave 
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Sfrathounag? 


° 

{ oe Prompt Service from one of the lerg- 

est stocks of leather, locing, kite ond 

accessories in the country. A Leather 

a since 1910. . We speciclize in Com 

plete Service te schools ond hobby groves, whether be- 
ginners or advanced, children or “" 
Get Big FREE CATALOG! ? - 

52 large fascinating pages, packed with %#: Gaomeray 

a wealth of instructive and useful in- —_— 

formation, project ideas, etc. Thou- ec olf” 

sands of items listed. Highest quality, INNS: 7 

moderately priced. We'll rush a copy SVs 
Write to Dept. IA-4 y 

INC. 


SAX BROTHERS. 


111) MW. Sed &., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 52 Peges 








KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 
and Aromatic Red Cedar Lumber 


Write for Free 
Price List Today 


GILES & KENDALL CO., Hunteville, Ale. 








ELECTRIC HEATING ELEMENTS 
FOR KILNS, HOT PLATES, LABORA- 
TORY EQUIPMENT, MOLDS, ETC. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


L. E. WHELAN CO. 


P.O. Box 752 Hartford, Conn 











BUILD YOUR OWN 
INTER-COMMUNICATION KITS 
COMPLETE LINE OF TELEPHONE PARTS. 
WRITE FOR PARTS LIST 
All Shipments F.0.8. Simpson, Pa. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERING CO. 
Dept. 464 SIMPSON, PA. 





AMERICAN GAS FURNACE COMPANY 
9O8 Lace rere oveeey Asan 4 ew mete 








TEACH IN CHICAGO 


Examinations for teachers of the following sub 
jects in the Chicago Public High Schools will 
be held April 26, 1954 
@ auto sHoPr 
@ ELECTRIC sNOoP 
@ INDUSTRIAL ARTS SHOP 
@ MACHINE SHOP 
@ MECHANICAL DRAWING 
@ METAL SHOP ‘forge and welding) 
@ PRINT SHOP 
@ wooo sHor 
Closing date for filing application forms and 
required credentials is April 12, 1954 
For information apply te 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS 








228 N. LeSalle Street Chicago 1, Illinois 





SHOP EQUIPMENT NEWS 


page) 





(Continued from previous 


the wall. The compact unit also can be carried 
to other job locations when desired. Correct 
holders for each item keep them in order and are 
generously to make any item instantly 
removable for use 

The power unit for this small yet complete 
workshop is a Black & Decker Utility 
Accessories include a '4-in. masonry 
drill bit, 3 wood augers (%, “%, and %& in.) 
countersink, 7 twist drill bits (from 4, to \% in.), 
paint mixer, molded rubber backing pad, 3 sand 
ing disks, lambswool bonnet, can of electric wax, 
arbor, 3-in. grinding wheel, 4-in. wire 
and a 52-page booklet, “Handy Tips 


spaced 


electric 
;-in. Drill 


“w heel 
wheel brush 
For Handy Men.” 

The Drill Board is designed io help home 
handymen keep their workshops neat and to fa 
cilitate efficient operation 

For further information write to the Black and 
Decker Mig. Co., Towson 4, Md 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0406) 








Descriptive Material 


NEW BOOKLET ON FLAME CUTTING 

FOR WELDMENTS 
booklet entitled, 
Cutting for Machinery 
Air Reduction 
Journal, this 








“Advanced 


Weld 


A new 12-page 
Automatic Flame 
ments,” is being offered by 

Reprinted from The Welding 
article relates how the Marion Power Shovels 
Company converted from castings and riveted 
structures to weldments. It tells how, using the 
tracer, to improve flame-cutting flexi 
bility and increase production capacity while 
reducing the cost of flame-cut parts and steel 
plate items for these weldments 

Request a copy of this article by 
fir Reduction Sales Company, 60 
Street, New York 17, N. Y 

(For Convenience Circle Index Code 0407) 


BULLETIN ON VERTICAL TYPE 
MUFFLE FURNACE 
The ATMOTROL vertical type muffle furnaces 
are described in a new bulletin just released by 
Surface Combustion Corporation, Toledo, Ohio 
Bulletin SC-165 includes a detail construction 
drawing, depicting important design features, 
photographs of typical applications with types 
of parts being heat treated, and descriptions of 
accompanying equipment — controlled cooling pits 
and prepared atmosphere generators. Handy data 
and charts on the application of RX atmospheres 
to heat-treat processing are also included 
For your copy of this bulletin write to Ad- 
vertising Department, Surface Combustion Corp., 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
(For Convenience Circle index Code 0408) 
(Continued on page 40A) 


METAL CRAFTS 


Tools, Materials and Supplies 


® Hammers, anvils, enamels, etching 
materials, books and findings. 


electronic 


writing to 
East 42nd 


Send 50¢ for our new catalog 1A. Pay- 
ment credited on first $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 Thomas Street Providence, Rhode Island 








GLUEING WITH 
HOT GLUE 


end economical for 

use. 

Teach the boys what good give 

con do by heating it in Sto- 

Warm electric give pots. Cap. 

1 te 12 qts. 110 V. A.C. Sate 

non-burning electric heat. Re- 

movable insert with bail brush- 

wiper, and lid if desired. Specify 
Sta-Warm give meliters. 


Crt-away view showing 
heating slement STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
50 N. Chestnut St. 


completely covers sides 
and bottom of pot te 
RAVENNA, OHIO 


maintain even heat dis- 
‘rihetion at low wattage 














LOOMS, Table and Foot 
Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies 


Send for catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





MAKE BOWS AND ARROWS 


m-1 FLAT BOW BOOK shows how. an 0s 
M-1'4 FUN WITH BOW & ARROW. rm) 
M-2 LEATHER LACING GUIDE os 3) 


Excellent shop and sports project. 
Postooid. fost, first class mail. Lots of pic- 
tures. 16 pp., 32nd anniversary catalog free 


INDIANHEAD ARCHERY MFG. CO. 


Box 303-BP LIMA, OHIO 


MALE TEACHERS — OTHERS 


$500 to $1,500 extra summer money yeor in, yeor 
out. Pleasant outdoor order taking, nationally ad 
vertised AMERTEX roof recap. Saves farmers, 
factories high new roof costs. Essential, dignified 
recession-proof. Inquiries invited. 


Sales Director, Box 1766 Cleveland, Ohio 





ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 
Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 
Price $2.75 less 20% —6 or more copies 30% 
Electro Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 227 Manchester, Conn 








LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
PARIS, 








Electro-Typers 





Especially qualified to be of serv- 
ice to the school printshop. 
Promptness and quality assured. 
Forms returned same day re- 
ceived. 


Badger - American Electrotype Co. 
600 Montgomery Bidg. 
407 East Michigon St. Milwoukee, Wis 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


Advertisers in this index are given a key number in addition to the poge number on which the Se ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee Oe ee ee Se ee ee Oe ee OP ee OP ee ee 


advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 


to advertiser or use the business reply card in requesting information from a number cf advertisers 


Code No Page No Code No Page No 


40 ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY BA 438 LEBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. R. K 
4th cover 


41 ALLIED RADIO CORP. THE 26A 
439 LOGAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 2A 





Necessary 


If Mailed in the 
United States 


42 AMERICAN GAS FURNACE COMPANY 38A 
440 MCKNIGHT AND MCKNIGHT 


a AMERICA A Y A 
3 ERICAN O'L & PAINT COMPAN 38 METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO 


; Postage Stamp 


228 
44 AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 2 MILLERS FALLS COMPANY 
45 ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO 10A SANOADAGRT-DINON COMPANY 


46 ATLAS PRESS COMPANY, THE 5A mae Wann avers ene 

47 BADGER-AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO oF cue 
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Announcing. - 


A New Reference Work on— 


THE SUPERVISION 
OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By WILLIAM A*% BAKAMIS 

I his complete book on the SUPCrVisION ol 
industrial arts is designed to be used as reference 
“meservice reading by teachers and supervisors 
and as a basal text for classes in school-shop super 
vision. It reflects sound concepts of education and 
a practical, especially modern approach to the 
difhcultics of an cflective supervisory program. 
lo be ready in time for use during the coming 


summmerschool session. ln preparation 





TEACHING 
WITH FILMS 


By GEORGE H. FERN and 
ELDON B. ROBBINS 





Ilere is all the practical 
information relative to the 
cHlective use of instructional films (in 
cluding filin strips with special appli 
cation to the field of industrial arts. 
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LEADERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


To Aid the School-Shop Teacher. 


HOW TO READ 
STATISTICS 





Just Revised! 


SCHOOL-SHOP 
ADMINISTRATION 


By ARTHUR B. MAYS and CARL H. CASBURG 


\ comprehensive overview of the administra- 
tive side of the school-shop, newly revised to 
feature up-to-date advice on typical modern shop 


problems. $2.50 


TRADE AND JOB ANALYSIS 


(Revised and Enlarged) 
By VERNE C. FRYKLUND 


How to organize and teach technical subjects 
and industrials skills in the most eflicient manner 
is the subject of this competent and scientific 
guide to all teachers of industrial arts. $2.00 


250 TEACHING TECHNIQUES 


By EDWARD C. ESTABROOKE and R. RANDOLPH KARCH 


Practical discussion of the clements of good 
instruction: the qualities of a good instructor, the 
conducting of shop activities, the planning and 


presenting of a lesson, ete S175 


DICTIONARY OF 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


By WILLIAM T. BAWDEN By R C. BUTSCH By FREDERIC S. CRISPIN 
Short biographies of tine promi \ nontechnical coverage Newly revised to include tele 
nent men in the mdustrial education ot how understand and vision terms, this handy book con 
field: Calvin Woodward. Charles interpret statistics for anvone tains classifications and terms used 
Richards, Ira Grithth, Jolin Runkle who works with educational in the most widely practiced trades 


William Roberts, James Stout, et 
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studies or the 


and crafts, and in related arts and 
$2.50 SCICTICES $4.75 











urning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 


“ORIVING WITH D065" 


You won't have to “hound” Tom, when _ he’s 
Driving With Dogs on a LeBlond Regal. He'll learn 
like lightning on these low-cost lathes with the 
big-lathe features. They're specially designed as 
training lathes, help speed and simplify teaching 
methods, make high maintenance costs a thing of 
the past. Having LeBlond Regals in your training 
shop is like having a staff of well-trained assistants 

always on the job, always helping you give Tom a 
thorough background for his future job in industry. 


Check these big-lathe features: 


Geared headstock 
eight conveniently selected speeds 


Power is transmitted efliciently at 


Quick-change box—956 feeds and threads can be chosen 


simply through this foolproof mechanism. 


Leadscreu and feed rod 


Both are provided to give you 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF A COMPLETE 


accurate thread-chasing, dependable feeds. Feed rod 
has safety clutch to automatically disengage feed 
when overloaded. Feed automatically engages when 
load is eliminated. 

American Standard t aper spin lle nose 
accurate positioning of chucks and faceplates 


For safe, rugged, 


One-piece apron—Long-life sturdiness and protection 
from dirt are built into the double-wall apron 

LeBlond Regal Lathes are available in 
17”, 19”, 21” and 24” sizes and in a 13” 
model. Also plain and sliding bed gap models 
Write today for the complete story on these ideal 


training lathes. 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 


[BLOND 


LATHES 


13” ic" 
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